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THE  CHAIRMAN 
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U.S.  MERIT  SYSTEMS  PROTECTION  BOARD 
1120  Vermont  Avenue,  N  W. 
Washington,  D  C  20419 

March  1998 


The  President 

President  of  the  Senate 

Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives 


Sirs: 


It  is  my  honor  to  submit  this  U.S.  Merit  Systems  Protection  Board  Report,  “The  Changing  Federal 
Workplace:  Employee  Perspectives.”  This  report  is  provided  in  accordance  with  the  requirements  of 
5  U.S.C.  1204(a)(3). 

The  report  summarizes  the  Board’s  1996  Merit  Principle  Survey  which  gathered  the  opinions  of  over 
9,700  Federal  employees.  These  employees  provide  a  representative  cross  section  of  1.7  million  full-time 
permanent  members  of  the  Nation’s  civilian  workforce.  This  is  the  fifth  in  a  series  of  surveys  that  the 
Board  has  administered  since  1983  to  obtain  Federal  employees’  views  on  their  work  and  working 
environment.  In  the  current  survey  questionnaire  we  also  included  items  on  the  effect  that  workplace 
changes  such  as  downsizing  and  reinvention  initiatives  have  had  on  organizational  operations  and  worker 
productivity. 

Among  the  survey  results  is  the  finding  that  a  large  majority  of  Federal  workers  are  generally  satisfied 
with  their  jobs  and  positive  about  their  employing  organizations.  At  the  same  time,  problem  employees 
remain  a  significant  concern  for  Federal  supervisors,  many  of  whom  operate  in  organizational  cultures  that 
appear  to  sanction  inaction  or  avoidance  in  the  face  of  employee  performance  or  conduct  deficiencies. 

The  survey  also  enabled  us  to  look  at  Government  reinvention  efforts,  as  typified  by  the  National 
Performance  Review,  through  the  eyes  of  Federal  workers,  most  of  whom  do  not  believe  that  their  agencies 
have  made  NPR  goals  a  priority.  Where  those  goals  have  been  made  a  priority,  however,  employees  were 
more  likely  to  have  reported  improved  organizational  productivity,  and  a  belief  that  management  values 
their  opinions  and  makes  good  use  of  their  abilities. 

Overall,  the  survey  results  are  encouraging,  but  they  do  highlight  some  areas  that  need  attention.  We 
hope  that  you  will  find  this  report  useful  in  examining  these  issues  and  in  considering  approaches  to  assure 
the  continued  efficiency  and  effectiveness  of  the  Federal  civilian  workforce. 


Respectfully, 

Ben  L.  Erdreich 


U.S.  Merit  Systems  Protection  Board 


Ben  L.  Erdreich,  Chairman 


Beth  S.  Slavet,  Vice  Chairman 


Susanne  T.  Marshall,  Member 


Office  of  Policy  and  Evaluation 

Director 
John  M.  Palguta 

Project  Supervisor 
Bruce  Mayor 

Project  Manager 
John  Crum 
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Executive  Summary 


Since  1992  a  number  offerees  have  been  at  work  that  have  changed  the  way  the  Federal  Government  does 
business.  Among  these  forces  has  been  an  ongoing  attempt  to  balance  the  Federal  budget.  As  a  result  many  agencies 
have  experienced  budget  cuts  ordered  by  Congress  and  the  administration  and  have  consequently  downsized  their 
operations.  Another  factor  has  been  the  National  Performance  Review  (NPR),  an  administration  effort  headed  by 
the  Vice  President  that  was  aimed  at  streamlining  the  Government  and  making  it  more  efficient  and  responsive  to 
the  public.  Each  of  these  forces  has  contributed  to  an  effort  to  reduce  the  size  of  the  Federal  workforce  by  over 
270,000 positions  by  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1999.  Until  now  little  has  been  written  about  the  effect  these  forces 
have  had  on  governmental  operations  from  the  perspective  of the  members  of  the  Federal  workforce. 

This  report  discusses  the  views  of  Federal  employees  provided  in  response  to  a  survey  conducted  by  the  US. 
Merit  Systems  Protection  Board  (MSPB  or  the  Board)  in  the  Spring  of 1 996.  This  was  the  fifth  in  a  series  of 
surveys  conducted  by  MSPB  since  1983  to  obtain  the  views  of  Federal  employees  on  a  number  of  workplace  issues 
such  as  working  conditions,  job  satisfaction,  and  the  quality  of  coworkers  and  supervisors.  This  most  recent  survey 
also  included  items  that  permitted  the  evaluation  of  the  effect  that  many  of  the  forces  for  change  have  had  on 
organizational  operations  and  worker  productivity. 

This  report  summarizes  the  responses  of  9,710  Federal  employees  who  completed  our  survey  as  part  of  a 
randomly  drawn,  representative  cross-section  of  the  1. 7  million  full-time  permanent  members  of the  Nations  civil 
service.  The  results  confirm  that  employees  have  indeed  experienced  a  number  of  significant  changes  over  the  past 
4  years  as  a  consequence  of  the  larger  forces  of  change  that  have  been  taking  place  since  1992.  Some  of  these 
changes  have  been  positive,  with  employees  in  many  organizations  reporting  increased  overall  productivity.  We 
also  found  continuing  high  job  satisfaction  despite  budget  cuts  and  the  fear  of  layoffs.  On  the  other  hand,  employ¬ 
ees  in  other  organizations  reported  that  efforts  had  not  been  made  to  really  change  the  way  they  did  business  and 
that  their  organizations  were  instead  focused  solely  on  reducing  expenditures. 
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Findings 

According  to  employees,  budget  cuts,  downsizing, 
and  reinvention  efforts  have  had  noticeable  effects, 
both  positive  and  negative,  on  the  operation  of  many 
Federal  organizations. 

♦  Since  the  Government  undertook  its  efforts  to  down¬ 
size,  58  percent  of  the  supervisors  responding  to  our 
survey  said  there  had  been  a  noticeable  reduction  in 
the  number  of  supervisory  positions  in  their  organi¬ 
zations.  Almost  three-quarters  of  the  supervisors  in 
our  sample  also  said  their  responsibilities  had  in¬ 
creased  over  the  previous  2  years  and  nearly  half  told 
us  that  the  number  of  subordinates  they  had  to  man¬ 
age  had  increased  over  the  same  time  frame. 

♦  While  44  percent  of  our  respondents  thought  their 
work  units  had  a  sufficient  number  of  employees  to 
do  the  job,  47  percent  did  not  think  this  was  the 
case.  Despite  the  downsizing  that  has  occurred  in 
many  organizations  these  percentages  were  virtually 
identical  to  the  results  we  obtained  in  1992,  suggest¬ 
ing  that  most  organizations  have  adapted  to  any  loss 
of  personnel  they  have  experienced. 

♦  Nearly  half  of  the  people  answering  our  survey  said 
that  their  jobs  had  changed  since  1993  as  a  result  of 
budget  cuts,  downsizing,  or  reinvention  efforts.  Of 
those  who  said  this,  two  out  of  three  thought  the 
change  was  a  negative  one. 

♦  Most  Federal  workers  we  surveyed  also  thought  that 
budget  cuts  and  downsizing  had  had  a  negative  ef¬ 
fect  on  their  organizations.  Almost  no  employees  said 
that  downsizing  had  helped  their  agencies  and  about 
half  believed  that  it  had  eroded  institutional  memory. 

♦  In  addition  to  noting  the  negative  effect  of  cutbacks 
on  agency  operations,  a  substantial  proportion  of  the 
workforce  (about  40  percent)  said  that  the  possibility 
of  a  reduction  in  force,  a  furlough  resulting  from  bud¬ 
get  limitations,  or  the  possibility  of  changes  in  bene¬ 
fits  had  had  a  negative  effect  on  their  productivity. 

Efforts  to  reinvent  the  way  the  Government  docs 
business  have  not  been  pursued  to  the  same  degree 
by  all  agencies. 

♦  Governmentwide,  only  37  percent  of  our  respondents 
said  their  organization  had  made  NPR  goals  an  im¬ 
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portant  priority.  The  response  to  this  question  var¬ 
ied  markedly  by  agency,  with  employees  of  the  non¬ 
military  agencies  being  much  more  likely  to  say  that 
NPR  goals  were  a  priority  in  their  agencies. 

♦  According  to  our  survey,  labor-management  partner¬ 
ships,  which  have  been  greatly  encouraged  by  the 
NPR,  covered  slightly  less  than  half  of  our  respon¬ 
dents.  Once  again,  there  was  considerable  variation 
by  agency  in  the  extent  to  which  employees  reported 
the  establishment  of  partnerships. 

Results  of  reinvention  efforts  are  mixed  overall. 

♦  On  one  hand,  almost  half  (49  percent)  of  our  re¬ 
spondents  said  the  productivity  of  their  work  units 
had  improved  over  the  past  2  years.  Moreover,  about 
half  of  the  respondents  said  they  had  been  given  more 
flexibility  in  how  they  do  their  jobs  over  the  past  2 
years. 

♦  On  the  other  hand,  relatively  few  respondents  (only 
26  percent  of  those  expressing  an  opinion)  said  that 
the  labor-management  partnerships  that  had  been 
formed  enabled  their  organizations  to  better  accom¬ 
plish  their  missions.  And  almost  half  of  the  employ¬ 
ees  responding  to  our  survey  (49  percent)  still  be¬ 
lieved  there  were  too  many  levels  of  management  in 
their  organization. 

♦  Additionally,  even  though  increasing  Federal  man¬ 
agers  flexibility  in  managing  human  resources  was 
an  NPR  goal,  only  21  percent  said  they  had  been 
given  any  additional  flexibility  in  taking  personnel 
actions.  At  the  same  time,  57  percent  of  the  supervi¬ 
sors  and  managers  responding  to  our  survey  said  their 
personnel  office  had  been  downsized.  Unfortunate¬ 
ly,  managers  at  locations  where  downsizing  in  per¬ 
sonnel  staff  size  had  occurred  frequently  told  us  that 
the  reductions  have  had  a  detrimental  effect  on  the 
service  they  received  from  their  personnel  offices. 

♦  In  total,  only  20  percent  of  the  Federal  workers  said 
that  NPR  efforts  had  brought  positive  change  to  the 
Government.  Nevertheless,  when  we  compared  the 
responses  of  employees  who  said  they  worked  in  or¬ 
ganizations  that  had  made  the  goals  of  the  NPR  a 
priority  and  the  responses  of  employees  who  said  their 
organizations  had  not  done  so  we  found  marked  dif- 
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ferences  in  perceptions.  These  differences  included 
the  following: 

❖  When  asked  whether  productivity  had  improved 
over  the  past  2  years,  59  percent  of  the  employees 
who  worked  in  organizations  where  NPR  goals 
had  been  a  priority  said  that  productivity  had 
improved,  compared  to  only  32  percent  of  those 
in  organizations  where  NPR  goals  had  not  been 
emphasized. 

❖  Employees  in  organizations  that  emphasized  the 
goals  of  NPR  were  also  considerably  more  likely 
to  believe  that  their  abilities  and  opinions  were 
valued.  They  were  about  three  times  as  likely  to 
have  said  that  their  organizations  made  good  use 
of  their  abilities  and  almost  twice  as  likely  to  have 
stated  that  their  opinions  seem  to  count. 

❖  In  contrast,  only  38  percent  of  the  respondents 
working  in  organizations  that  had  not  made  NPR 
goals  a  priority  said  they  had  been  given  greater 
flexibility  in  doing  their  jobs.  Some  60  percent  of 
the  respondents  in  organizations  that  had  stressed 
NPR  goals  thought  that  they  had  been  given  great¬ 
er  flexibility. 

❖  Employees  beliefs  about  whether  NPR  goals  had 
been  a  priority  in  their  organization  were  also  re¬ 
lated  to  their  opinion  about  the  effectiveness  of 
the  NPR  effort.  Whereas  only  10  percent  of  the 
employees  in  organizations  where  NPR  goals  had 
not  been  stressed  thought  that  the  NPR  has  had  a 
positive  impact  on  the  Government,  35  percent 
of  those  in  organizations  that  had  emphasized  the 
NPR  goals  expressed  this  opinion. 

Employees  have  a  positive  view  of  their  jobs  and  or¬ 
ganizations. 

♦  Despite  all  the  changes  that  have  been  going  on  over 
the  past  few  years,  the  overall  job  satisfaction  of  Fed¬ 
eral  employees  has  remained  virtually  unchanged  over 
our  last  three  surveys.  One  major  factor  related  to 
employee  job  satisfaction  was  whether  they  believed 
their  organizations  had  made  the  goals  of  the  NPR  a 
priority.  Employees  who  said  their  organizations  had 
stressed  NPR  goals  were  also  much  more  likely  to  be 
satisfied  with  their  jobs.  Almost  four  out  of  five  em- 
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ployees  (79  percent)  in  organizations  that  had  made 
NPR  goals  a  priority  said  they  were  satisfied  with 
their  jobs.  Only  about  half  (52  percent)  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  who  said  they  worked  in  organizations  that  had 
not  emphasized  NPR  goals  said  they  were  happy  with 
their  jobs. 

♦  Although  23  percent  of  our  respondents  thought  their 
organizations  were  overstaffed,  most  employees  also 
believed  that  their  organizations  were  fairly  efficient 
when  compared  to  private  sector  companies.  In  fact, 
72  percent  said  they  did  not  think  a  private  sector 
company  could  perform  the  work  of  their  organiza¬ 
tions  as  effectively  as  they  did.  Moreover,  82  percent 
also  thought  the  work  performed  by  their  work  units 
provided  the  public  with  a  worthwhile  return  on  its 
tax  dollars. 

♦  When  employees  were  asked  about  the  quality  of  the 
people  in  their  immediate  work  group,  67  percent 
rated  their  coworkers  as  above  average.  This  was  a 
markedly  higher  percentage  than  was  found  in  1 992 
or  1989. 

Problem  employees  remain  a  significant  problem  for 

many  Federal  supervisors. 

♦  Altogether,  56  percent  of  the  supervisors  responding 
to  our  survey  said  they  had  had  to  deal  with  at  least 
one  problem  employee  in  the  past  2  years.  Compared 
to  supervisors  in  1992,  the  supervisors  who  responded 
to  our  survey  in  1996  reported  an  increase  in  the  use 
of  every  type  of  action  taken  to  deal  with  problem 
behaviors  except  informal  counseling. 

♦  Additional  evidence  suggests  that  organizational  cul¬ 
ture  is  a  primary  deterrent  to  taking  adverse  actions. 
Organizations  often  do  not  provide  an  atmosphere 
in  which  managers  believe  they  are  expected  to  con¬ 
front  and,  if  necessary,  take  action  against  problem 
employees. 

Employees  continue  to  be  concerned  about  prohib¬ 
ited  personnel  practices. 

♦  As  we  found  in  earlier  surveys,  a  significant  portion 
of  the  Federal  workforce  remains  concerned  about 
the  incidence  of  prohibited  personnel  practices.  Al¬ 
though  60  percent  of  the  workforce  said  their  right 
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to  work  in  an  environment  that  is  free  from  prohib¬ 
ited  personnel  practices  was  adequately  protected,  27 
percent  thought  they  had  only  minimal  protection 
and  another  14  percent  believed  they  had  no  protec¬ 
tion  from  these  types  of  abuses. 

♦  The  area  where  the  most  employees  said  they  had 
been  subjected  to  prohibited  personnel  practices  was 
in  competing  for  jobs  and  promotions.  Almost  a 
quarter  of  our  respondents  said  they  had  been  de¬ 
nied  a  job  or  promotion  because  one  of  the  selecting 
officials  had  given  an  unfair  advantage  to  another 
applicant. 

♦  Despite  changes  in  the  Hatch  Act  reducing  limits  on 
Federal  employee  participation  in  partisan  political 
activities,  employees  seldom  chose  to  exercise  their 
right  to  be  more  active  in  partisan  political  activities. 
Employees  also  continued  to  believe  they  are  ade¬ 
quately  protected  from  coercion  because  of  partisan 
politics. 

♦  Federal  employees  were  also  just  as  likely  to  think 
they  were  victims  of  discrimination  because  of  their 
race  as  they  were  4  years  ago.  Furthermore,  in  their 
responses  to  the  question  of  whether  they  had  been 
treated  fairly  with  regard  to  promotions,  awards, 
training,  performance  appraisals,  and  discipline,  we 
found  evidence  that  the  perceptual  disparity  between 
minorities  and  nonminorities  has  remained  un¬ 
changed  since  1992. 

Recommendations 

The  results  of  the  1996  Merit  Principles  Survey  provide 
a  useful  perspective  on  the  changes  that  have  been  oc¬ 
curring  in  the  Federal  Government.  Based  on  what  we 
have  learned  from  our  respondents,  we  offer  the  follow¬ 
ing  recommendations: 

Agencies  and  organizations  should  make  sure  that 
their  efforts  to  reduce  expenditures  also  include  a 
sincere  effort  to  involve  employees  in  attempts  to  im¬ 
prove  their  operations. 

Much  of  the  attention  that  has  been  devoted  to  the 
NPR  has  focused  on  reducing  the  size  of  the  Federal 
workforce.  However,  the  NPR — along  with  others — 
has  also  emphasized  greater  employee  involvement  and 


empowerment.  The  value  of  this  focus  on  employee  in¬ 
volvement  is  confirmed  in  the  results  of  our  1996  sur¬ 
vey  which  clearly  showed  that  people  who  worked  in 
organizations  that  involve  their  employees  in  planning 
and  managing  their  work  were  much  more  satisfied  with 
their  jobs  and  also  much  more  likely  to  believe  that 
their  productivity  had  improved  over  the  past  several 
years. 

In  many  Federal  organizations  there  is  a  culture  that 
sanctions  not  dealing  eflFectively  with  problem  em¬ 
ployees.  This  must  be  changed  for  the  Government 
to  be  able  to  hold  employees  accountable  for  their 
performance. 

Our  results  show  that  dealing  with  poor  performers 
and  problem  employees  continues  to  be  a  problem  in 
many  organizations.  Despite  the  claims  of  some  super¬ 
visors  to  the  contrary,  we  believe  that  the  current  sys¬ 
tem  can  provide  the  means  to  deal  with  problem  em¬ 
ployees.  This  does  not  mean  that  changes  to  the  current 
system  should  not  be  considered,  only  that  managers 
should  not  wait  for  systemic  changes  before  they  take 
appropriate  action  in  this  area.  The  current  system  does 
not,  of  course,  make  the  process  of  dealing  with  prob¬ 
lem  employees  a  particularly  pleasant  experience.  Nor 
does  the  system  work  well  unless  management  creates 
an  organizational  climate  that  makes  it  clear  to  all  em¬ 
ployees  that  poor  performance  or  misconduct  will  not 
be  tolerated. 

To  be  successful  in  their  efforts  to  increase  the  extent 
to  which  employees  are  held  accountable  for  their  ac¬ 
tions,  Federal  policy  makers  will  have  to  address  the 
question  of  how  to  change  organizational  culture  to 
make  it  unacceptable  to  simply  ignore  problem  employ¬ 
ees  or  pass  them  off  to  other  organizations.  Managers 
must  come  to  understand  and  accept  that  taking  ac¬ 
tions  against  problem  employees  is  a  key  aspect  of  their 
jobs.  Accordingly,  agency  heads  need  to  make  it  clear  to 
managers  in  their  organizations  that  they  are  responsi¬ 
ble  for  holding  employees  accountable  for  their  perfor¬ 
mance  and  that  they  will  be  supported  if  they  decide  to 
take  appropriate  action  against  employees  who  cannot 
or  will  not  perform  their  jobs. 
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Efforts  should  be  made  by  OPM  and  individual  agen¬ 
cies  to  ensure  that  the  Government  maintains  its  abil¬ 
ity  to  find  and  recruit  high-quality  applicants. 

While  we  found  no  indication  that  the  quality  of  the 
current  Federal  workforce  or  those  hired  in  recent  years 
has  been  declining,  many  Federal  managers  said  there 
has  been  a  noticeable  decline  in  the  quality  of  the  appli¬ 
cants  for  Federal  jobs.  This  has  not  had  much  of  an 
effect  on  the  quality  of  those  hired  over  the  last  few 
years,  because  there  have  been  relatively  few  new  hires. 
The  time  will  certainly  come,  however,  when  employ¬ 
ment  levels  stabilize  and  the  Government  will  need  to 
replace  employees  as  jobs  become  vacant.  When  that 
happens,  it  is  important  that  Government  organizations 
have  the  means  to  attract  high-quality  job  applicants. 
This  may  be  a  particularly  difficult  challenge  if  the  pri¬ 
vate  sector  job  market  is  good,  and  if  the  image  of  the 
Federal  Government  as  an  employer  does  not  improve. 


In  a  time  of  greater  decentralization  and  delegation 
of  personnel  management  authorities,  it  is  increas¬ 
ingly  important  to  ensure  that  there  is  an  effective 
and  a  visible  system  in  place  to  ensure  that  supervi¬ 
sors  are  held  accountable  for  the  decisions  they  make. 

The  possibility  of  being  treated  unfairly  or  being  a 
victim  of  a  prohibited  personnel  action  continues  to 
concern  a  large  percentage  of  Federal  employees.  More¬ 
over,  the  potential  for  improper  actions  being  taken  may 
be  greater  than  in  the  past,  especially  since  many  em¬ 
ployees  (including  some  supervisors)  do  not  believe  that 
their  supervisors  have  been  adequately  prepared  to  take 
on  greater  responsibility  for  personnel  actions.  Since 
centralizing  personnel  decisions  has  a  number  of  nega¬ 
tive  consequences,  a  better  answer  is  to  ensure  that  Fed¬ 
eral  managers  and  supervisors  are  competent  and  held 
accountable  for  results  and  also  for  achieving  those  re¬ 
sults  within  the  parameters  of  the  statutory  merit  sys¬ 
tem  principles. 
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Introduction  and  Methodology 


Introduction 

The  Merit  Systems  Protection  Board  is  charged  with 
conducting  studies  relating  to  the  civil  service  and  re¬ 
porting  on  whether  the  public  interest  in  a  Federal 
civil  service  free  from  prohibited  practices  is  being  ad¬ 
equately  protected.^  In  attempting  to  fulfill  this  char¬ 
ter,  the  Board  conducts  surveys  of  Federal  employees 
about  a  variety  of  Federal  personnel  management  is¬ 
sues,  including  workforce  quality,  incidences  of  pro¬ 
hibited  personnel  practices,  workload,  and  working 
conditions.  We  have  administered  these  Government¬ 
wide  surveys  every  3  or  4  years  since  1983.  This  re¬ 
port  discusses  the  results  of  our  fifth  such  eiSfort, 
which  we  call  our  “1996  Merit  Principles  Survey.” 

In  the  past,  reports  based  on  data  obtained 
through  our  Merit  Principles  Surveys  have  focused  on 
issues  such  as  Federal  workforce  quality  and  the  job 
satisfaction  of  the  people  who  work  for  the  Govern¬ 
ment.^  This  report  looks  at  these  same  issues,  but 
from  a  slightly  different  perspective  than  in  the  past. 
In  analyzing  the  data  from  our  1996  survey,  we  focus 
much  of  the  report  on  the  impact  of  downsizing  and 
reinvention  efforts  on  the  perceptions  of  Federal  em¬ 
ployees  concerning  their  views  of  working  for  the 
Federal  Government. 


Over  the  last  several  years  there  have  been  a  num¬ 
ber  of  forces  at  work  with  the  potential  to  greatly  af¬ 
fect  the  attitudes  of  Federal  employees.  Efforts  to  bal¬ 
ance  the  Federal  budget  have  led  to  reductions  in  the 
funds  available  to  conduct  business  in  many  organiza¬ 
tions.  At  the  same  time,  the  National  Performance 
Review  (NPR)  led  by  Vice  President  Gore  set  out  to 
reshape  the  Government  by  having  agencies  reinvent 
the  way  they  do  business  to  produce  a  Government 
that  “works  better  and  costs  less.”^  This  efiFort  includ¬ 
ed  Federal  employees  as  integral  parts  of  the  reinven¬ 
tion  process,  reflecting  the  view  that  employees  are  a 
valuable  source  of  information  about  both  what  is 
wrong  with  how  Federal  organizations  have  been  do¬ 
ing  business  and  how  these  same  organizations  can  be 
improved.  For  this  reason,  the  staff  of  the  NPR  was 
augmented  by  Federal  employees  borrowed  from 
agencies  across  the  Government  and  the  reports  is¬ 
sued  by  the  NPR  have  stressed  the  importance  of  em¬ 
ployee  involvement  and  empowerment. 

Nevertheless,  even  though  the  NPR  emphasized 
the  importance  of  including  employees  in  the  rein¬ 
vention  of  Government  organizations,  the  NPR  effort 
was  seen  by  many  employees  as  yet  another  round  of 
“bureaucrat  bashing.”  The  main  reason  for  this  was 


*  5  U.S.C  1205(3).  (Public  Law  95-454,  Oct.  13, 1978.) 

^The  report  issued  on  the  1983  Merit  Principles  Survey  was  included  in  the  Boards  “Report  on  the  Significant  Actions  of  the  Office  of  Personnel  Manage¬ 
ment  during  1982.”  The  1986  results  were  published  in  “Federal  Personnel  Policies  and  Practices:  Perspectives  From  the  Workplace.”  The  1989  results  were 
published  in  "Working  for  America:  A  Federal  Employee  Survey,”  and  1 992  results  were  reported  in  “Working  for  America:  An  Update.” 

^  In  1993,  the  NPR  released  a  report  that  presented  a  framework  for  changing  the  way  Federal  Government  organizations  operated.  This  report  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Performance  Review  was ,  “From  Red  Tape  to  Results:  Creating  a  Government  that  Works  Better  and  Costs  Less,”  Washington,  DC,  September  1993. 
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that  the  NPR  anticipated  budget  savings  as  the  result 
of  reinvention  initiatives  which  were  intended  to  lead 
to  the  same  result  as  the  budget  limitations  that  exist¬ 
ed  independent  of  the  NPR  effort  —  a  substantial  re¬ 
duction  in  the  size  of  the  Federal  workforce.  In  fact, 
in  1994,  a  law  was  passed  mandating  a  reduction  of 
over  272,000  Federal  employees  by  1999/ 

Not  surprisingly  both  of  these  forces  for  change 
had  the  potential  to  cause  considerable  stress  for  Fed¬ 
eral  employees.  Many  employees  were  threatened  with 
the  possibility  of  losing  their  jobs.  Others  had  to  un¬ 
dertake  new  jobs  or  learn  new  ways  of  performing 
their  work.  Part  of  this  report  focuses  on  how  employ¬ 
ees  have  reacted  to  these  changes,  including  how  their 
attitudes  have  been  affected  by  the  changes  that  have 
occurred  since  1992.  Specifically,  we  use  the  responses 
of  survey  participants  to  assess  the  impact  of  the  forc¬ 
es  for  change  on  worker  productivity,  workforce  quali¬ 
ty,  and  job  satisfaction.  We  also  look  at  whether  work 
processes  have  changed  in  line  with  the  goals  of  the 
NPR  reinvention  efforts.  For  example,  have  employ¬ 
ees  and  supervisors  been  given  greater  flexibility  in 
how  they  perform  their  jobs?  Have  employees  been 
given  the  support  they  need  to  do  their  jobs  and  have 
they  been  held  accountable  for  their  performance?  In 
essence,  we  chronicle  the  net  effect  on  members  of  the 
Federal  workforce  of  the  changes  employees  have  ex¬ 
perienced  over  the  past  few  years. 

In  assessing  the  effects  of  these  changes  it  is  impor¬ 
tant  to  recognize  that  most  members  of  the  Federal 
workforce  rarely  differentiate  among  the  various  fac¬ 
tors  behind  the  changes  that  have  been  occurring.  For 
many  employees  there  is  no  difference  between  cut¬ 
backs  that  occur  because  of  downsizing  initiatives  or 
budget  limitations  and  those  that  happen  as  a  result 
of  reinvention  efforts.  In  any  of  these  cases,  some  em¬ 
ployees  may  be  threatened  with  the  loss  of  their  jobs. 
Others  may  be  required  to  learn  new  jobs  or  to  do 
their  old  jobs  in  new  ways.  Changes  of  this  sort  can 
be  very  stressful  and  may  have  unintended  conse¬ 
quences.  Given  these  realities,  our  intent  in  this  re¬ 


port  is  to  shed  some  light  on  how  all  these  forces  for 
change  have  affected  employee  attitudes  and  agency 
operations. 

In  addition  to  looking  at  the  issues  just  discussed, 
this  report  presents  information  concerning  employee 
beliefs  about  the  incidence  of  prohibited  personnel 
practices  and  whether  they  have  been  treated  fairly  as 
employees  of  the  Federal  Government.  During  the 
past  several  years  the  Board  has  conducted  studies 
that  revealed  a  perceptual  gulf  between  minority  and 
nonminority  employees  in  terms  of  whether  they  be¬ 
lieved  people  were  treated  differently  because  of  their 
race,  sex,  or  national  origin.  In  this  report,  we  look  at 
employee  views  about  each  of  these  subjects  to  see  if 
attitudes  have  been  affected  by  the  changes  that  have 
been  occurring. 

In  this  our  fifth  survey  covering  general  issues  af¬ 
fecting  the  entire  Federal  civil  service,  we  asked  many 
questions  that  were  identical  or  similar  to  ones  we 
used  in  previous  surveys  in  order  to  track  changes  in 
employees  attitudes  on  a  number  of  key  issues  over 
the  years.  The  results  of  our  previous  four  surveys 
provided  a  baseline  of  employee  responses  against 
which  we  could  establish  the  impact  of  the  turbulence 
of  the  past  few  years.  The  results  of  our  1996  survey 
are  also  intended  to  be  used  to  create  a  baseline  for  fu¬ 
ture  reference.  This  is  especially  important  since  we 
believe  that  the  same  factors  that  have  brought 
change  over  the  past  several  years  will  continue  to 
bring  change  to  the  Federal  workforce  into  the  fore¬ 
seeable  future. 

Methodology 

The  people  selected  to  participate  in  this  survey  were 
chosen  at  random  from  the  entire  population  of  full¬ 
time  permanent  employees  of  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment.  The  sample  was  constructed  in  such  a  way  as  to 
ensure  that  representative  results  could  be  obtained 
for  each  of  the  23  largest  Federal  agencies.  A  copy  of 
the  survey  is  in  the  appendix  of  this  report.  Altogeth¬ 
er,  surveys  were  distributed  to  18,163  employees. 


^  The  Federal  Workforce  Restructuring  Act  of  1994  (Public  Law  103-226)  required  the  elimination  of 272,900  full-time  equivalent  positions  by  the  end  of 
fiscal  year  1999  and  set  reduction  targets  for  the  end  of  each  fiscal  year. 
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Completed  surveys  were  returned  by  9,710  employ¬ 
ees,  for  a  response  rate  of  about  53  percent.  This  was 
a  slightly  lower  response  rate  than  was  obtained  for 
our  previous  Merit  Principles  Surveys — possibly  be¬ 
cause  the  survey  was  distributed  shortly  after  the  re¬ 
turn  of  many  Federal  employees  from  being  fur¬ 
loughed  because  of  the  absence  of  an  approved  budget 
early  in  fiscal  year  1996. 

Because  of  the  lower  response  rate  it  was  particular¬ 
ly  important  to  check  for  any  demographic  deviations 
in  the  characteristics  of  our  respondents  that  might 
indicate  the  presence  of  some  sort  of  nonresponse 
bias.  In  other  words,  were  certain  groups  under-  or 


overrepresented  among  our  respondents  in  a  way  that 
made  the  results  less  likely  to  be  representative  of  the 
Federal  Government  as  a  whole?  When  we  checked 
the  demographic  characteristics  of  our  respondents  we 
did  not  find  any  pattern  that  would  indicate  that  cer¬ 
tain  groups  of  employees  were  more  likely  to  return 
our  survey  than  were  other  groups.  Men  were  just  as 
likely  to  return  our  surveys  as  were  women,  and  mi¬ 
norities  had  approximately  the  same  response  rate  as 
nonminorities.  Thus,  despite  the  slightly  lower  re¬ 
sponse  rate  in  1996,  we  believe  our  results  present  an 
accurate  picture  of  the  attitudes  of  Federal  employees 
in  general. 
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Federal  Employee  Perspectives 
on  Reinvention  Initiatives, 
Downsizing,  and  Cutbacks 


This  section  of  the  report  examines  Federal  employ¬ 
ees  perspectives  on  a  number  of  issues  with  a  particu¬ 
lar  focus  on  their  views  related  to  reinvention  initia¬ 
tives  and  how  they  have  been  affected  by  downsizing 
and  budget  cutbacks.  The  first  few  sections  discuss 
employee  responses  to  survey  items  that  are  related  to 
NPR  policies  and  recommendations.  It  should  be 
kept  in  mind,  however,  that  it  is  actually  often  diffi¬ 
cult  to  distinguish  clearly  between  the  effects  of  the 
NPR  s  efforts  and  those  associated  with  internal  orga¬ 
nizational  efforts  at  reinvention  or  downsizing.  Subse¬ 
quent  sections  will  look  at  the  effect  that  budget  cuts 
and  downsizing  have  had  on  the  attitudes  of  Federal 
employees.  Included  are  a  discussion  of  changes  in 
employees  perceptions  of  the  productivity  and  quality 
of  the  Federal  workforce  as  well  as  a  look  at  how  em¬ 
ployees  believe  they  have  personally  been  affected  by 
downsizing,  budget  cuts,  and  efforts  to  reinvent  the 
ways  their  organizations  carry  out  their  missions. 

With  regard  to  these  latter  sections  it  is  important  to 
remember  that,  as  mentioned  earlier,  most  employees 
do  not  differentiate  NPR  efforts  from  other  programs 
intended  to  downsize  their  operations  or  cut  their 
budgets.  This  is  not  surprising  since  the  NPRs  goals 
are  quite  broad  and  there  have  been  legitimate  differ¬ 
ences  of  opinion  on  how  much  influence,  if  any,  they 
have  exerted  on  specific  workforce  or  budget  reduc¬ 
tions. 

Scope  and  Effect 

of  NPR  Reinvention  Efforts 

One  goal  of  the  NPR  was  improvement  in  the  quality 
of  Government  service  to  taxpayers.  This  included  an 


increased  emphasis  on  putting  customers  first.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  NPR,  “reinventing  government  isn’t 
just  about  trimming  programs;  it’s  about  fundamen¬ 
tally  changing  the  way  government  does  business.  By 
forcing  public  agencies  to  compete  for  their  custom¬ 
ers — between  offices,  with  other  agencies,  and  with 
the  private  sector — ^we  will  create  a  permanent  pres¬ 
sure  to  streamline  programs,  abandon  the  obsolete, 
and  improve  what’s  left.”^ 

Do  Federal  employees  believe  that  changes  of  this 
type  have  been  occurring?  Figure  1  shows  the  respons¬ 
es  to  three  survey  items  that  bear  on  this  issue.  In  re¬ 
sponse  to  one  of  our  questions,  only  about  one  in  five 
employees  (21  percent)  thought  that  the  NPR  had 
had  a  positive  impact  on  improving  customer  service 
to  the  public.  About  twice  as  many  (41  percent)  dis¬ 
agreed  with  this  statement.  A  large  percentage  (38 
percent)  had  no  opinion  on  this  issue.  However,  the 
response  to  this  question  must  be  judged  in  context. 
As  is  also  shown  in  figure  1,  the  vast  majority  of  the 
employees  we  surveyed  (82  percent)  believed  that  the 
work  performed  by  their  work  unit  provided  the  pub¬ 
lic  with  a  worthwhile  return  on  their  tax  dollars. 
Moreover,  very  few  of  our  respondents  (18  percent) 
thought  that  a  private  sector  company  could  perform 
the  work  of  their  organization  as  effectively  as  did  the 
Government.  In  fact,  given  the  already  positive  views 
held  by  many  Government  workers  about  the  quality 
of  the  work  performed  by  their  organizations,  it  is 
probably  notable  that  even  21  percent  saw  an  im¬ 
provement  in  customer  service.  This  could  indicate 


5  “From  Red  Tape  to  Results,”  pp.  43-44. 
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Figure  1.  Responses  to  a  Series  of  Questions 
on  Efficiency,  EflFectiveness,  and  Service  to  the  Public 


Survey  question 

''The  National  Performance  Review  has 
had  a  positive  impact  on  improving 
customer  service  to  the  public,  ” 

"A  private  sector  company  could  perform  the 
work  of  my  organization  just  as  effectively 
as  the  Government  does. " 


"The  work  performed  by  my  work  unit 
provides  the  public  a  worthwhile 
return  on  their  tax  dollars.  ” 


Response  : 

in  Agree  or  Strongly  Agree 
r~l  Neither  Agree  nor  Disagree 


Response  breakdown  (in  percent) 


Disagree  or  Strongly  Disagn 


Note:  Percentages  may  not  total  100  because  of  rounding 
Source;  MSPB  Merit  Principles  Survey,  1996 


that  the  NPR  efforts  in  this  regard  were  successful  in 
at  least  some  areas. 

At  least  one  other  item  from  our  survey  suggests 
that  the  NPRs  efforts  have  been  at  least  somewhat 
successful.  Almost  half  of  our  respondents  (49  per- 
cent)  agreed  that  the  productivity  of  their  work  unit 
had  improved  over  the  past  2  years,  while  only  26 
percent  disagreed.  But  were  the  improvements  seen  by 
the  49  percent  really  the  result  of  NPR  efforts?  On 
one  hand,  the  answer  would  seem  to  be  that  with  all 
the  other  changes  occurring  within  the  Government, 
any  improvement  that  has  occurred  cannot  be  attrib¬ 
uted  entirely  to  NPR  efforts.  When  asked,  only  20 
percent  of  our  respondents  said  that  the  efforts  of  the 
NPR  have  had  a  positive  impact  on  bringing  change 
to  the  Government.  Nearly  half  (47  percent)  dis¬ 
agreed  with  this  assertion.  However,  further  analysis 
demonstrates  that  when  NPR  goals  are  stressed  by  or¬ 
ganizations,  employees  are  considerably  more  positive 
about  the  outcomes. 


A  large  part  of  the  problem  in  evaluating  the  im¬ 
pact  of  the  NPR  is  that  it  has  not  been  made  an  im¬ 
portant  priority  in  many  organizations.  Government¬ 
wide,  only  37  percent  of  our  respondents  said  their 
organization  had  made  NPR  goals  an  important  pri¬ 
ority.  As  might  be  expected,  there  was  considerable 
variation  among  agencies  in  the  emphasis  given  to 
NPR  objectives.  Figure  2  shows  the  percentage  of  em¬ 
ployees  in  each  agency  who  said  that  NPR  goals  were 
a  priority  in  their  organization.  For  a  few  agencies 
such  as  the  General  Services  Administration,  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development,  and 
the  Small  Business  Administration,  most  of  the  re¬ 
spondents  said  that  NPR  goals  were  an  important  pri¬ 
ority  In  contrast,  considerably  fewer  employees  in  the 
Departments  of  the  Air  Force,  the  Navy,  the  Army, 
and  Justice  indicated  that  NPR  goals  had  been  given 
a  great  deal  of  emphasis. 

Table  1  compares  the  morale  and  attitudes  of  em¬ 
ployees  who  said  that  the  NPR  goals  had  been  a  pri- 
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Figure  2.  “My  Organization  Has  Made  the  Goals  of  the 
National  Performance  Review  an  Important  Priority” 


Agency 

General  Services  Administration 
Housing  and  Urban  Development 
Small  Business  Administration 
Office  of  Personnel  Management 
Environmental  Protection  Agency 
Education 
Agriculture 

National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin. 

Other 
Energy 
Veterans  Affairs 
Social  Security  Administration 
Transportation 
Interior 
State 
Labor 

Health  and  Human  Services 
Treasury 
Commerce 

Defense  (Other  than  Army,  Navy,  Air  Force) 

Justice 
Army 
Navy 
Air  Force 


Percent  responding  “Agree”  or  “Strongly  Agree” 


ority  in  their  organizations  with  those  of  employees 
who  said  they  had  not  been.^  As  the  table  shows, 
there  was  a  marked  difference  in  the  responses  of  em¬ 
ployees  who  said  that  NPR  goals  had  been  empha¬ 
sized  when  compared  to  those  who  did  not.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  on  the  question  of  whether  productivity  had 
improved  over  the  past  2  years,  59  percent  of  the  em¬ 
ployees  who  indicated  they  worked  in  organizations 
where  NPR  goals  had  been  a  priority  said  that  pro¬ 
ductivity  had  improved.  In  contrast,  only  32  percent 
of  the  employees  who  said  they  worked  in  organiza¬ 
tions  where  NPR  goals  had  not  been  emphasized  be¬ 
lieved  that  productivity  had  improved.  Employees  in 


organizations  that  emphasized  NPR  goals  were  also 
considerably  more  likely  to  believe  that  their  abilities 
and  opinions  were  valued.  They  were  almost  three 
times  as  likely  to  have  said  that  their  organizations 
made  good  use  of  their  abilities  as  were  employees 
who  did  not  believe  NPR  goals  had  been  a  priority  in 
their  organizations  (59  percent  compared  to  21  per¬ 
cent)  and  almost  twice  as  likely  to  have  stated  that 
their  opinions  seem  to  count  (68  percent  versus  36 
percent). 

Given  the  differences  shown  in  table  1 ,  it  is  not  sur¬ 
prising  that  the  belief  that  the  NPR  has  had  a  positive 
effect  on  operations  is  also  related  to  whether  an  em- 


^The  responses  of  employees  who  responded  “Don’t  Know”  to  the  question  concerning  whether  their  organizations  made  the  goals  of  the  NPR  a  priority 
were  excluded  from  this  analysis.  Including  the  responses  of  these  employees  does  not  change  the  pattern  of  the  results  of  our  analyses.  Employees  who  said  that 
the  goals  of  the  NPR  were  a  priority  in  their  organization  were  still  significantly  more  positive  on  each  of  the  survey  questions  even  when  those  who  answered 
“Don’t  Know”  were  included  in  the  analyses. 
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Table  1.  Responses  to  a  Series  of  Morale  and  Attitudinal  Questions, 
by  Employees  Whose  Organizations  Have  (or  Have  Not)  Made  the  Goals 
of  the  National  Performance  Review  a  Priority,  1996 


Moral  and  Attitudinal  Questions 

Percent  agreeing 

Respondents  in  Respondents  in 

organizations  that  organizations  that 

have  made  NPR  a  have  not  made  NPR 

priority  a  priority 

In  the  past  2  years,  the  productivity  of  my  v^^ork  unit 
has  improved. 

69 

32 

A  spirit  of  cooperation  and  teamwork  exists  in  my 
immediate  work  unit. 

73 

50 

My  immediate  supervisor  has  organized  our  work 
group  effectively  to  get  the  work  done. 

60 

31 

My  organization  has  made  good  use  of  my 
knowledge  and  skills  in  looking  for  ways  to  become 
more  efficient. 

59 

21 

At  the  place  I  work,  my  opinions  seem  to  count 

68 

36 

In  the  past  2  years,  I  have  been  given  more  flexibility 
in  how  I  accomplish  my  work. 

60 

38 

The  efforts  of  the  National  Performance  Review, 
which  has  been  working  on  reinventing  Government, 
have  had  a  positive  impact  in  bringing  change  to 
Government 

35 

10 

Note:  MSPB  survey  question  concerning  the  National  Performance  Review  asked  respondents  whether  their 
organization  has  made  the  goals  of  the  National  Performance  Review  an  important  priority.” 


ployee  thought  that  his  or 
her  organization  had 
made  the  NPR  goals  a  pri¬ 
ority.  While  only  10  per¬ 
cent  of  the  employees 
working  in  organizations 
where  NPR  goals  had  not 
been  stressed  thought  that 
the  NPR  has  had  a  posi¬ 
tive  impact  on  Govern¬ 
ment,  35  percent  of  those 
in  organizations  that  had 
emphasized  the  NPR 
goals  were  of  this  opinion. 

Although  this  is  still  not 
an  overwhelming  endorse¬ 
ment  of  the  NPR  from  the 
point  of  view  of  Federal 
employees,  it  does  indicate 
that  in  organizations 
where  NPR  goals  have 
been  emphasized,  employ¬ 
ees  are  much  more  posi¬ 
tive  about  the  results  of 
the  NPR  effort. 

While  it  appears  that  employees  were  considerably 
more  positive  on  a  variety  of  survey  items  if  they 
worked  in  organizations  where  the  goals  of  the  NPR 
had  been  emphasized,  it  is  possible  that  this  difference 
could  be  a  reflection  of  variations  in  existing  organiza¬ 
tional  culture  and  not  a  product  of  the  NPR  efforts. 
Some  organizations  may  be  more  hierarchical  by  their 
nature  and  history,  while  others  may  incorporate 
management  styles  that  embrace  concepts  such  as  em¬ 
ployee  involvement  and  empowerment.  It  is  possible 
that  because  they  think  their  opinions  count,  employ¬ 
ees  in  these  latter  kinds  of  organizations  may  have 
more  positive  attitudes  about  morale-related  issues 
than  people  who  work  in  more  traditionally  struc¬ 
tured  organizations.  At  the  same  time,  organizations 
that  already  practiced  concepts  like  employee  empow¬ 
erment  might  be  likely  to  agree  with  and  emphasize 
the  goals  of  the  NPR.  For  this  reason,  its  possible 
that  the  differences  portrayed  in  table  1  may  not  be 


the  direct  result  of  the  NPR  efforts  but  simply  a  re¬ 
flection  of  inherent  agency  differences.  Even  if  this  is 
the  case,  however,  the  results  suggest  that  ideas  such 
as  employee  empowerment  and  teamwork  have  a  real 
effect  on  the  morale  of  Federal  employees. 

Decentralizing  Decisionmaking 

As  just  mentioned,  a  central  element  of  the  NPR  rein¬ 
vention  effort  was  an  attempt  to  place  greater  empha¬ 
sis  on  empowering  employees.  In  fact,  according  to 
the  NPR,  the  key  ingredients  of  a  healthy  productive 
work  environment  are  managers  who  innovate  and 
motivate  and  workers  who  are  free  to  improvise  and 
make  decisions.  One  of  the  ways  the  NPR  envisioned 
reaching  these  goals  was  by  decentralizing  many  deci¬ 
sionmaking  processes.  The  idea  was  that  over-man¬ 
agement  stifles  the  morale  of  workers  and  kills  initia¬ 
tive.^  This  is  why  the  NPR  established  a  goal  that  all 


^  “From  Red  Tape  to  Results,”  p.  65. 
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federal  agencies  will  delegate,  decentralize,  and  em¬ 
power  employees  to  make  decisions.  This  will  let 
front-line  workers  use  their  creative  judgment  as  they 
offer  service  to  customers  and  solve  problems.”®  The 
intent  was  to  free  Federal  employees  from  the  con¬ 
straints  of  bureaucratic  procedures  and  inordinate 
amounts  of  “red  tape.”  Employees  were  to  be  allowed 
to  use  their  judgment,  while  at  the  same  time  they 
were  to  be  provided  with  the  support  they  needed  to 
do  their  jobs  and  held  accountable  for  the  results  that 
they  produced. 

According  to  many  Federal  employees  their  organi¬ 
zations  have  indeed  begun  to  decentralize  their  deci¬ 
sionmaking.  About  half  (5 1  percent)  of  the  respon¬ 
dents  to  our  survey  said  that  in  the  past  2  years  they 
have  been  given  more  flexibility  in  how  they  accom¬ 
plish  their  work.  Only  26  percent  disagreed  with  this 
statement.  More  importantly,  flexibility  has  been  in¬ 
creased  not  only  for  supervisors  but  for  nonsuperviso- 
ry  personnel  as  well.  Employees  were  just  as  likely  to 
indicate  that  they  had  been  granted  greater  flexibility 
as  their  supervisors.  Similarly,  there  was  relatively  lit¬ 
tle  variation  among  the  different  agencies  in  the  ex¬ 
tent  to  which  their  employees  thought  they  had  been 
given  more  flexibility  in  how  they  performed  their 
jobs. 

Given  the  Board  s  statutorily  mandated  interest  in 
ensuring  that  personnel  decisions  are  made  in  accor¬ 
dance  with  the  merit  principles  we  particularly  want¬ 
ed  to  know  whether  supervisors  had  been  delegated 
additional  flexibilities  to  take  personnel  actions. 

When  we  asked  supervisors  whether  they  had  been 
given  any  such  additional  flexibilities  since  1993,  we 
found  that  about  21  percent  of  them  felt  they  had 
more  flexibility.  Responses  to  this  item  did  vary 
among  agencies.  Supervisors  at  the  Department  of 
Commerce  and  the  Small  Business  Administration 
were  the  most  likely  to  say  they  had  been  given  addi¬ 
tional  flexibility  (over  30  percent),  while  those  at  the 
Department  of  State,  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency,  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De¬ 
velopment,  and  the  Department  of  Labor  were  the 


Mbid.,p.71. 


least  likely  to  express  this  view  (all  had  less  than  1 5 
percent  of  their  supervisors  reporting  increased 
flexibility). 

Downsizing  and  Federal 
Personnel  Office  Operations 

Along  with  the  delegation  of  greater  personnel  flexi¬ 
bility  to  supervisors,  the  NPR  recommended  that 
agencies  streamline  their  operations  by  reducing  the 
amount  of  resources  they  spend  on  administrative 
support  functions  such  as  personnel  operations.  Even 
though  only  about  one-fifth  of  the  Governments  su¬ 
pervisors  said  they  had  been  given  additional  flexibili¬ 
ties  in  taking  personnel  actions,  it  is  quite  possible 
that  agencies  have  proceeded  with  reductions  in  per¬ 
sonnel  office  staffs  in  order  to  meet  the  employee  re¬ 
ductions  that  were  also  expected  as  a  result  of  budget¬ 
cutting  efforts.  In  order  to  find  out  about  the  extent 
to  which  downsizing  had  occurred  in  this  area,  and 
the  effect  it  had  on  agency  operations,  we  asked  the 
Federal  supervisors  and  managers  about  whether  there 
had  been  reductions  in  the  size  of  their  servicing  per¬ 
sonnel  offices. 

As  shown  in  figure  3,  57  percent  of  supervisors  and 
managers  said  their  personnel  office  had  indeed  been 
downsized.  Another  23  percent  didn't  know  whether 
downsizing  had  occurred,  and  only  20  percent  be¬ 
lieved  that  there  had  been  no  decrease  in  the  number 


Figure  3.  Supervisors^  and  Managers’  Awareness 
of  Downsizing  in  Their  Personnel  Offices 

your  knowledge,  has  your  personnel  office 
experienced  any  downsizing?'* 


Source:  MS PB  Merit  Principles  Survey,  1996 
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Figure  4.  Views  of  Supervisors  and  Managers  About  the 
Kinds  of  Assistance  They  Need  From  Their  Personnel  Offices 

"To  what  extent  do  you  believe  you  typically  need  assistance  from 
your  personnel  office  when  you  take  the  following  kinds  of  personnel  actions^" 

Suspending,  demoting,  or  removing 
a  subordinate  employee 

Classifying  a  job 
Recruiting  applicants 
Hiring  a  new  employee 
Evaluating  candidates  for  a  vacancy 


Developing  training  plans  for  your 
employees 

Determining  performance  awards 


Source:  MSPB 
Merit  Principles 
Survey,  1996 


Percent  responding  “To  a  Great  Extent” 
or  “To  a  Moderate  Extent” 


of  people  working  in  personnel. 

Apparently  the  downsizing  of 
personnel  staffs  has  been  occur¬ 
ring  across  the  Government  even 
though  the  delegation  of  flexibil¬ 
ity  for  personnel  actions  to  su¬ 
pervisors  in  general  has  been  lim¬ 
ited.  This  being  the  case,  an 
important  question  is  whether 
forging  ahead  on  the  reduction 
of  personnel  office  staffs  has  im¬ 
proved  operations  or  at  least 
maintained  the  status  quo. 

While  our  results  indicated 
that  there  have  been  reductions 
in  the  size  of  personnel  staffs  at 
many  locations,  there  were  also 
indications  that  these  reductions 
have  come  at  a  cost.  Whether  the 
gains  outweigh  the  costs  we  do 
not  know.  It  is  clear,  however, 
that  many  managers  at  locations  where  downsizing  in 
personnel  staff  size  has  occurred  believed  that  these  re¬ 
ductions  have  had  a  detrimental  effect  on  the  service 
they  receive  from  their  personnel  offices.  In  organiza¬ 
tions  where  the  personnel  offices  have  been  down¬ 
sized,  60  percent  of  the  supervisors  said  that  the  speed 
of  processing  actions  had  gotten  worse.  Another  17 
percent  said  that  although  things  had  not  gotten 
worse,  they  were  too  slow  to  begin  with.  Only  3  per¬ 
cent  thought  that  the  speed  of  processing  actions  had 
improved  as  a  result  of  downsizing. 

In  a  similar  finding,  55  percent  of  the  supervisors 
responding  to  our  survey  told  us  that  fewer  people 
were  now  available  to  assist  them  on  personnel  issues. 
Additionally,  less  than  40  percent  of  the  supervisors 
responding  to  our  survey  said  there  were  now  enough 
people  in  their  personnel  office  to  help  them  do  their 
jobs. 

When  we  asked  supervisors  about  the  effect  that 
personnel  staff  reductions  have  had  on  the  quality  of 
the  assistance  they  received,  once  again  we  found  that 
many  supervisors  believed  that  the  effect  had  general¬ 
ly  been  negative.  Almost  40  percent  said  that  the 


quality  of  assistance  had  gotten  worse,  although  5 
percent  said  that  the  quality  of  their  servicing  had  ac¬ 
tually  improved  as  the  result  of  downsizing. 

Perceived  Need  for  Assistance  From  Personnel 

Based  on  the  responses  to  our  survey  it  seems  that 
while  downsizing  is  indeed  happening  in  personnel 
office  staffs,  the  reductions  have  so  far  come  with  a 
corresponding  reduction  in  the  level  of  support  avail¬ 
able  to  Federal  managers.  This  being  the  case,  an  im¬ 
portant  issue  is  the  extent  to  which  supervisors  believe 
that  they  continue  to  need  assistance  from  their  per¬ 
sonnel  offices  and  the  extent  to  which  they  are  pre¬ 
pared  to  take  on  greater  responsibility  for  personnel 
actions. 

Figure  4  shows  the  responses  of  supervisors  and 
managers  to  a  survey  question  concerning  the  extent 
to  which  they  believe  they  need  assistance  from  their 
personnel  offices  to  take  a  variety  of  personnel  ac¬ 
tions.  As  seen  in  this  figure,  a  significant  number  of 
supervisors  said  they  need  help  from  their  personnel 
offices.  Almost  two-thirds  (64  percent)  indicated  they 
need  at  least  moderate  assistance  in  recruiting  appli- 
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Figure  5.  Employees’  Views  on  How  Their  First-Line 
Supervisors  Have  (or  VJ^>uld)  Respond  to  New  Delegations 
of  Authority  Under  Government  Reinvention  Initiatives 

''To  what  extent  do  you  think  your  supervisor  will  exercise  the 
following  authorities  in  a  fair  and  effective  manner^' 

Rating  applicants’ 
qualifications  for  jobs 

Selecting  people  for  vacancies 
or  promotions  based  on  their 
qualifications 

Taking  adverse  actions  such 
as  suspensions  and  removals 

Setting  individual 
employees’  pay  within  broad 
pay  bands 

Percent  responding  “To  a  Great  Extent”  or  “To  a  Moderate  Extent” 


cants  and  hiring  new  employees.  Even  more  said  they 
need  help  in  classifying  jobs  or  taking  adverse  actions 
against  subordinates  (74  percent  and  77  percent,  re¬ 
spectively).  Considerably  fewer  supervisors  said  that 
assistance  was  needed  from  the  personnel  staff  to  per¬ 
form  other  personnel  management  functions. 

When  we  asked  supervisors  whether  they  thought 
they  were  prepared  to  take  on  greater  responsibility  in 
each  of  the  same  personnel  areas  under  discussion,  we 
found  that  very  often  they  thought  that  they  could  as¬ 
sume  more  responsibility  than  they  currently  possess. 
The  vast  majority  of  these  supervisors  feel  prepared 
for  more  responsibility  in  developing  training  plans 
(79  percent  agreed  that,  to  at  least  a  moderate  extent, 
they  were  prepared  to  accept  more  responsibility  in 
this  area)  and  determining  awards  (87  percent 
agreed). 

Supervisors  also  said  they  were  prepared  to  accept 
more  responsibility  for  all  aspects  of  the  hiring  pro¬ 
cess.  Despite  the  fact  that  almost  two-thirds  of  the  su¬ 
pervisors  said  they  needed  assistance  from  personnel 
in  recruiting  applicants  for  their  vacancies,  62  percent 
of  the  supervisors  responding  to  our  survey  indicated 
they  were  prepared  to  assume  greater  responsibility  for 


recruiting.  Supervisors 
were  even  more  positive 
concerning  their  ability  to 
do  more  when  it  came  to 
evaluating  candidates  (81 
percent  said  they  could  do 
more)  and  hiring  employ¬ 
ees  (with  77  percent  say¬ 
ing  they  could  do  more). 

Somewhat  surprisingly, 
given  their  expressed  reli¬ 
ance  on  their  personnel 
offices,  supervisors  also 
believed  they  could  be 
given  more  responsibility 
for  taking  adverse  actions 
against  employees  (58 
percent  said  they  were 
prepared  to  do  more)  and  even  classifying  jobs  (44 
percent  thought  so). 

Although  supervisors  were  generally  quite  positive 
about  their  ability  to  take  on  more  personnel  respon¬ 
sibilities,  this  could  partly  reflect  the  desire  to  escape 
the  constraints  of  a  personnel  system  which  many  be¬ 
lieve  does  not  meet  their  needs. ^  It  is  possible  that  we 
obtained  responses  from  supervisors  who  overestimat¬ 
ed  their  ability  to  perform  these  functions  either  be¬ 
cause  they  did  not  want  to  be  burdened  by  the  per¬ 
ceived  limitations  of  the  personnel  system  or  because 
they  were  unaware  of  the  complexities  involved  in 
making  some  human  resource  management  decisions. 
For  these  reasons,  we  thought  that  it  would  be  useful 
to  find  out  what  employees  thought  about  the  capa¬ 
bility  of  their  supervisors  to  handle  greater  delegations 
of  personnel  management  responsibilities.  Figure  5 
shows  how  employees  responded  when  asked  whether 
their  supervisors  would  carry  out  several  different  per¬ 
sonnel-related  activities  in  a  fair  and  effective  manner 
if  they  were  given  greater  authority  for  doing  so. 

As  shown  in  this  figure,  about  two-thirds  of  the 
employees  responding  to  our  survey  thought  their  su¬ 
pervisors  would  handle  additional  delegations  of  au- 


^  U.S.  Merit  Systems  Protection  Board,  “Federal  Personnel  Offices:  Time  for  Change?”  Washington,  DC,  August  1993,  p.  8. 
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thority  for  rating  or  selecting  candidates  for  vacancies 
in  a  fair  and  effective  manner.  Federal  workers  were 
not,  however,  quite  as  positive  concerning  the  ability 
of  their  supervisors  to  take  on  more  authority  for  set¬ 
ting  the  pay  of  individual  employees  or  for  taking  ad¬ 
verse  actions.  In  both  cases,  only  slightly  more  than  a 
third  of  the  respondents  believed  their  supervisors 
could  handle  such  additional  responsibilities  in  a  fair 
and  effective  manner. 

For  each  task  supervisors  were  more  positive  about 
their  own  supervisors  than  were  nonsupervisory  per¬ 
sonnel.  On  average,  more  than  three-quarters  of  the 
supervisors  thought  their  own  supervisors  could  han¬ 
dle  more  responsibility  when  it  came  to  rating  appli¬ 
cants  and  making  selections.  In  comparison,  only 
about  60  percent  of  the  nonsupervisors  believed  that 
their  supervisors  were  ready  to  handle  additional  re¬ 
sponsibilities  in  these  areas.  There  was  even  more  of  a 
difference  between  supervisory  and  nonsupervisory 
personnel  in  areas  of  setting  pay  or  taking  adverse  ac¬ 
tions.  While  about  half  of  the  supervisors  thought 
their  own  supervisor  could  handle  more  responsibility 
for  setting  pay  and  taking  adverse  actions,  only  about 
one-third  of  the  nonsupervisory  respondents  shared 
this  view. 

Giving  Employees  the  Necessary 
Resources 

Although  giving  workers  greater  flexibility  in  how 
they  perform  their  jobs  may  make  them  more  produc¬ 
tive,  the  success  of  efforts  to  reinvent  governmental 
operations  ultimately  depends  on  having  a  workforce 
that  has  both  the  skills  and  the  support  they  need  to 
do  their  jobs.  As  shown  in  figure  6,  the  vast  majority 
of  the  Federal  workforce  believed  that  they  have  the 
skills  they  need  to  do  their  jobs.  Despite  the  reduction 
in  the  number  of  Federal  workers  over  the  past  several 
years  and  the  changing  nature  of  work  in  many  Gov¬ 
ernment  organizations.  Federal  employees  in  1996 
were  just  as  likely  to  say  that  they  had  the  skills  they 
needed  to  perform  their  jobs  as  they  were  in  1992 
when  we  last  asked  employees  about  this  issue. 

Although  there  was  no  change  between  1992  and 
1996  in  the  proportion  of  employees  who  felt  they 
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Figure  6.  Perceptions  of  Skills  Possessed  and 
Training  Needed  for  Employees  to  Properly 
Perform  Their  Jobs,  by  Survey  Year 

"7  have  the  skills  I  need 
to  do  my  job. " 


Source:  MSPB  Merit  Principles  Surveys,  1992,  and  1996 

did  not  have  the  skills  needed  for  their  jobs,  a  small 
increase  occurred  in  the  percentage  of  employees  who 
believed  they  needed  more  training  to  perform  their 
jobs  effectively.  Figure  6  also  shows  the  responses  to 
this  question  for  both  years.  While  only  about  32  per¬ 
cent  said  they  needed  more  training  in  1992,  by 
1996,  38  percent  indicated  they  required  additional 
training.  This  was  despite  the  fact  that  52  percent  of 
our  respondents  did  say  they  had  received  the  training 
they  needed  to  keep  pace  with  the  requirements  of 
their  job  as  they  have  changed. 

The  fact  that  a  significant  minority  of  employees 
thought  they  needed  additional  training  is  under¬ 
scored  by  the  response  to  another  item  on  our  survey. 
When  asked  whether  they  had  been  treated  fairly  in 
terms  of  training,  36  percent  said  that  they  generally 
had  been,  while  35  percent  did  not  believe  that  this 
had  been  the  case.  Clearly,  many  employees  continue 
to  believe  that  important  training  needs  are  not  being 
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met.  This  was  also  the  conclusion  of  a  recent  Board 
study  concerning  the  status  of  human  resources  devel¬ 
opment  in  the  Federal  Government.  In  that  study  the 
Board  found  that  many  organizations  did  not  do  a 
good  job  of  ensuring  that  their  most  critical  training 
needs  were  identified  and  met.  A  number  of  factors 
contributed  to  that  situation — including  the  lack  of 
adequate  funds  for  training  and  the  failure  of  many 
organizations  to  link  the  determination  of  training 
needs  to  strategic  planning  and  program  evaluation.^® 

Another  aspect  of  whether  the  people  working  for 
the  Federal  Government  are  adequately  supported  is 
whether  their  organizations  have  enough  employees 
to  do  the  work  that  is  expected  of  their  organizations. 
On  this  issue  employees  had  mixed  opinions.  While 
44  percent  thought  their  work  unit  had  a  sufficient 
number  of  employees  to  do  its  job,  47  percent  did  not 
think  this  was  the  case. 

Interestingly,  despite  the  downsizing  that  has  oc¬ 
curred  in  many  organizations  over  the  last  4  years, 
these  percentages  were  virtually  unchanged  from  the 
results  we  obtained  in  1992.  This  suggests  that  many 
organizations  may  have  adapted  to  any  losses  of  per¬ 
sonnel  that  they  may  have  experienced.  One  of  the 
ways  in  which  organizations  can  adapt  to  a  reduction 
in  personnel  is  to  become  more  productive,  and — as 
mentioned  earlier  in  this  report — 49  percent  of  our 
survey  respondents  survey  said  the  productivity  of 
their  work  unit  had  improved  over  the  past  2  years. 
Supervisors,  in  particular  (with  62  percent  agreeing), 
thought  the  productivity  of  their  work  unit  had  im¬ 
proved. 

Holding  Employees  Accountable 

Dealing  With  Problem  Employees 

Another  theme  of  Government  reinvention  efforts  is 
that  better  performance  by  Federal  employees  depends 


on  holding  these  employees  accountable  for  the  work 
they  perform.  In  the  words  of  the  NPR,  “With  great¬ 
er  authority  comes  greater  responsibility.  People  must 
be  accountable  for  the  results  they  achieve  when  they 
exercise  authority.”**  There  are  two  aspects  to  holding 
employees  accountable  for  their  actions:  correcting 
poor  or  problem  performance  and  rewarding  excellent 
work.  The  issue  of  dealing  with  poor  performers  is 
one  which  has  recently  drawn  the  attention  of  both 
the  administration  and  Congress.  A  great  deal  of  the 
discussion  in  this  area  has  centered  on  reducing  both 
the  time  required  to  terminate  employees  for  cause *^ 
and  the  number  of  channels  available  to  employees 
who  want  to  appeal  adverse  actions  taken  against 
them.*^  The  Board  also  published  an  issue  paper  on 
this  subject  during  1996  and  is  working  on  an  expan¬ 
sion  of  that  paper  as  a  future  MSPB  report.*^ 

Dealing  with  problem  employees  is  certainly  a  con¬ 
cern  for  many  Federal  supervisors.  As  illustrated  in 
figure  7,  the  majority  of  the  supervisors  responding  to 
our  survey  (56  percent)  have  had  to  deal  with  at  least 
one  problem  employee  during  the  last  2  years.  This 
total  is  virtually  unchanged  from  the  percentage  of 
supervisors  reporting  similar  problems  in  response  to 
our  1992  survey  and,  if  extrapolated  to  the  entire 
Federal  workforce,  means  that  over  110,000  of  the 
nearly  200,000  Government  supervisors  have  had  to 
deal  with  at  least  one  problem  employee  during  the 
past  2  years.  For  the  56  percent  of  the  supervisors 
who  said  they  have  had  to  deal  with  a  problem  em¬ 
ployee,  the  problem  they  said  they  had  dealt  with 
most  recently  was  poor  performance  alone  (55  per¬ 
cent).  An  additional  26  percent  of  the  supervisors  said 
their  most  recent  problem  involved  both  poor  perfor¬ 
mance  and  misconduct,  while  for  19  percent  it  was 
misconduct  alone. 


U.S.  Merit  Systems  Protection  Board,  “Leadership  for  Change:  Human  Resources  Development  in  the  Federal  Government,”  Washington,  DC,  July 
1995,  pp.  33-34. 

”  “From  Red  Tape  to  Results,”  p.  67. 

“From  Red  Tape  to  Results,”  p.  25. 

This  issue  particularly  with  regard  to  the  consolidation  of  third  party  appeals  agencies — ^was  highlighted  in  an  information  request  the  administration 
received  in  the  Conference  Report  in  connection  with  the  appropriations  for  the  Treasury  Department,  the  United  States  Postal  Service,  the  Executive  Office  of 
the  President  and  certain  Independent  Agencies  for  FY 1996. 

See  U.S.  Merit  Systems  Protection  Board,  “Removing  Poor  Performers  in  the  Federal  Service,”  Washington  DC,  September  1995. 
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Table  2  shows  the  actions  taken  by  supervisors  in 
attempting  to  deal  with  problem  employees.  As  can 
be  seen  in  this  table,  supervisors  varied  greatly  in  their 
responses  to  their  problem  employees.  For  all  types  of 
problem  performance  we  asked  about,  by  far  the  most 
common  response,  according  to  the  supervisors  in  our 
survey,  was  counseling  the  employee  informally.  What 
is  most  interesting  here  is  that  other  Board  research 
found  that  even  though  many  supervisors  said  they 
counseled  problem  employees,  most  of  the  employees 
against  whom  adverse  actions  were  taken  claim  that 
they  were  never  counseled  by  their  supervisors.  More¬ 
over,  that  research  suggests  there  is  frequently  a  great 
deal  of  disagreement  between  supervisors  and  their 
subordinates  about  other  actions  that  could  be  taken 
to  correct  problem  performance.  Specifically,  supervi¬ 
sors  often  reported  to  us  that  they  did  more  to  im¬ 
prove  the  performance  of  problem  employees  than  the 
employees  themselves  thought  the  supervisors  had 
done.’^ 

Compared  to  1992,  supervisors  in  1996  reported 
increased  use  of  every  type  of  action  taken  to  deal 
with  problem  behaviors  except  informal  counseling. 


Table  2.  Actions  Supervisors  Reported  They  Took 
in  Dealing  with  Problem  Behaviors,  1996 


Figure  7.  Recent  Supervisory  and  Managerial 
Experiences  WiA  Problem  Employees 

''During  the  past  2  years,  have  you  supervised  employ¬ 
ees  with  poor  performance  or  misconduct  problems?'' 


Yes,  misconduct  7% 


Yes,  poor 
performance  28% 


Yes,  poor 
performance  and 
misconduct  21% 


Source:  MSPB 
Merit  Principles 
Survey,  1996 
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The  percentage  of  supervisors  who  referred  problem 
employees  to  agency-provided  counseling  services 
showed  the  greatest  increase;  from  20  percent  to  35 
percent.  In  1992,  26  percent  of  the  supervisors  said 
that  they  gave  their  poor  performers  a  less  than  satis¬ 
factory  rating.  By  1996  this  had  increased  to  32  per¬ 
cent.  Similarly,  24  per¬ 
cent  of  the  supervisors 

ley  Took  with  poor  performers  in 

1992  said  they  put  their 
g  th  Poor  problem  performers  on  a 

Performance  performance  improve- 

:onduct  and  Misconduct  ment  plan  (PIP).  In 

82  86  1996,  30  percent  of  the 

supervisors  said  that  they 
42  47  ^  pjp  According  to 

the  supervisors  in  our 

9  36  Til 

sample,  there  was  also  an 

^  j  34  increase  in  their  willing¬ 

ness  to  initiate  formal  ac- 

49  45  tion  against  employees 

7  5  who  were  not  perform- 

oneactiontodeal  with  an  employee’s  ‘"g  adequately  (from  12 

to  17  percent).  This  in- 


Types  of  Action  Taken  Behaviors  Performance  Misconduct  and  Misconduct 

Counseled  employee  informally  84  84  82  86 

Referred  employee  to 

a  counseling  service  35  26  42 

Gave  employee  a  less 

than  satisfactory  rating  29  32  9 

Placed  the  employee  on  a 

Performance  Improvement  Plan  28  30  11 

Initiated  formal  action 

against  the  employee  31  17  49 

Took  no  action  7  8 _  7  5 _ 

Note:  Because  supervisors  (with  a  problem  employee)  may  have  taken  more  than  one  action  to  deal  with  an  employees 
behavior  problem,  percentages  do  not  total  100. 


Both  Poor 
Performance 
and  Misconduct 


■5  Findings  from  a  survey  conducted  by  the  Board  in  1996  to  explore  the  reasons  behind  the  fact  that  minority  employees  of  the  Federal  Government  are 
disciplined  at  a  higher  rate  than  nonminority  employees. 
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Table  3.  Effectiveness  of  Actions  Taken  by 
Supervisors  in  Dealing  with  Problem  Behaviors,  1996 


Types  of  Action  Taken 

Made 

Things  Betters 

Made  Made 

No  Difference  Things  Worse 

Counseled  employee  informally 

49 

46 

5 

Referred  employee  to  a  counseling  service 

32 

60 

8 

Gave  employee  a  less  than  satisfactory  rating 

28 

55 

17 

Placed  the  employee  on  a 

Performance  Improvement  Plan 

50 

41 

10 

Initiated  formal  action  against  the  employee 

45 

36 

19 

Took  no  action 

24 

56 

20 

Note;  Because  supervisors  (with  a  problem  employee)  may  have  taken  more  than  one  action  to  deal  with  an 
employees  behavior  problem,  percentages  do  not  total  100. 


lem  performance  as  giving 
the  employee  a  lowered  per¬ 
formance  rating. 

Even  though  managers  in 
1996  said  they  were  taking 
more  actions  in  an  attempt 
to  deal  with  poor  performers, 
many  Federal  employees 
continued  to  believe  that  the 
supervisors  in  their  agencies 
were  not  doing  enough  to 
deal  with  their  co workers 
whose  performance  was  in¬ 


crease  in  the  willingness  to  deal  with  problem  per¬ 
formers,  albeit  small,  could  be  attributable  to  the  in¬ 
creased  emphasis  placed  on  dealing  with  these  types 
of  problems  in  recent  years  by  both  the  NPR  and 
Congress.  It  is  also  possible,  however,  that  with  the 
downsizing  that  has  occurred  in  many  agencies,  su¬ 
pervisors  have  had  to  depend  more  on  the  people  they 
have  left  to  accomplish  the  work  they  are  responsible 
for.  In  this  situation  supervisors  may  be  more  willing 
to  take  action  against  their  subordinates  who  are  not 
performing  adequately. 

The  effect  of  taking  various  types  of  actions  to  deal 
with  problem  employees  is  summarized  in  table  3.  As 
shown  in  this  table,  informal  counseling  was  found  to 
be  effective  about  half  of  the  time.  Additionally,  su¬ 
pervisors  rarely  said  that  informal  counseling  made 
the  situation  worse.  Referring  the  problem  employee 
to  agency-sponsored  counseling,  which  increased  dra¬ 
matically  between  1992  and  1996,  seemed  to  be  help¬ 
ful  about  a  third  of  the  time  and,  again,  rarely  was 
thought  to  make  things  worse.  Putting  a  poor  per¬ 
former  on  a  PIP  was  also  seen  to  be  fairly  effective.  In 
contrast,  giving  a  problem  employee  a  less  than  satis¬ 
factory  rating  was  not  seen  as  a  particularly  effective 
way  of  dealing  with  poor  performance.  Only  28  per¬ 
cent  of  the  supervisors  using  this  method  said  it  made 
things  better,  while  17  percent  actually  thought  it 
made  things  worse.  Interestingly,  taking  no  action  was 
seen  as  being  about  as  ineffective  a  response  to  prob¬ 


adequate.  In  response  to  a 
question  that  asked  our  re¬ 
spondents  how  frequently  their  organizations  take  ap¬ 
propriate  steps  to  correct  inadequate  performance,  al¬ 
most  half  (44  percent)  indicated  that  their  agencies 
did  not  take  actions  of  this  type  as  often  as  they 
should.  Moreover,  slightly  more  than  half  (51  per¬ 
cent)  said  their  agencies  frequently  failed  to  separate 
employees  who  cannot  or  will  not  improve  their  per¬ 
formance. 

There  were  also  differences  among  agencies  in 
terms  of  respondents  opinions  about  the  extent  to 
which  their  organizations  dealt  with  poor  performers. 
Employees  who  worked  for  the  Departments  of  Veter¬ 
ans  Affairs  and  Justice,  and  the  Office  of  Personnel 
Management  were  the  most  positive  concerning  their 
agencies’  track  records  for  dealing  with  poor  perform¬ 
ers.  Even  in  these  three  organizations,  however,  the 
majority  of  the  respondents  thought  their  agencies 
were  not  dealing  with  all  of  their  poor  performers. 
Employees  from  other  agencies  were  considerably 
more  negative  about  their  agencies  dealings  with 
poor  performers.  For  example,  at  least  60  percent  of 
the  employees  responding  from  the  Departments  of 
Education  and  State,  and  the  Environmental  Protec¬ 
tion  Agency  said  their  agencies  often  failed  to  separate 
poor  performers. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  employees  at  all  levels 
of  responsibility  were  in  general  agreement  that  ac¬ 
tions  to  deal  with  poor  performers  were  not  taken  as 
frequently  as  they  should  be.  In  fact,  supervisors  and 
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Figure  8.  Reasons  Qted  by  Supervisors  Who,  Within  the  Last 
2  Years,  Chose  Not  to  Take  Adverse  Actions  That  They 
Otherwise  Thought  Were  Warranted. 


Reason 


Percent  of  supervisors  who  said  this  reason  aifected  their 
decision  “To  a  Great  Extent”  or  “To  a  Moderate  Extent” 


Concern  about  the  time 
required  to  take  such  an  action 
(including  possible  appeals) 

Concern  that  upper-level 
management  would  not 
support  my  action 

Concern  about  the  effect 
taking  the  action  would  have 
on  the  entire  work  group 

Concern  about  the 
possibility  the  employee 
would  file  an  EECD  suit 

Lack  of  familiarity 
with  procedures  for 
taking  such  an  action 

Concern  about  the  cost 
to  the  agency  if  the 
employee  appealed 


Source:  MSPB 
Merit  Principles 
Survey,  1996 


managers  were  just  as 
likely  as  nonsupervisors 
to  believe  that  their  orga¬ 
nizations  did  not  take  ac¬ 
tions  to  correct  inade¬ 
quate  performance  and 
slightly  more  likely  to  say 
their  organizations  often 
failed  to  separate  poor 
performers  (59  percent  of 
supervisors  and  managers 
expressed  this  view,  com¬ 
pared  to  5 1  percent  of 
nonsupervisors).  It  might 
seem  surprising  to  some 
that  supervisors  are  more 
negative  than  nonsuper¬ 
visors  about  the  way 
their  agencies  deal  with 
poor  performers,  because 
it  is  the  responsibility  of 
supervisors  to  deal  with 
employee  performance 
problems.  However,  this 
finding  is  consistent  with  our  findings  in  the  other 
studies  that  focused  on  how  supervisors  view  the  pro¬ 
cess  for  dealing  with  poor  performers.*^  As  noted  in 
our  issue  paper  on  this  subject,  many  Federal  supervi¬ 
sors  believe  there  are  too  many  obstacles  to  dealing 
with  employees  who  are  performing  poorly  and,  as  a 
result,  often  feel  frustrated  in  their  attempts  to  sepa¬ 
rate  problem  performers. 

Reasons  for  Not  Taking 

Action  Against  Problem  Employees 

Since  apparently  relatively  few  supervisors  actually 
take  formal  adverse  actions  against  their  problem  sub¬ 
ordinates  or  even  try  to  deal  with  them  except 
through  informal  counseling,  it  might  be  reasonable 
to  conclude  that  some  supervisors  at  least  may  be  re¬ 
luctant  to  confront  their  problem  employees.  We  at¬ 
tempted  to  explore  why  this  might  be  the  case  in  a  se¬ 


ries  of  questions  that  asked  those  supervisors  who  said 
they  had  avoided  taking  a  warranted  adverse  action 
against  an  employee,  what  influenced  their  decision 
not  to  act.  Figure  8  shows  supervisory  responses  to 
several  possible  factors. 

As  seen  in  this  figure,  the  most  frequently  cited 
reasons  for  supervisors'  failure  to  take  adverse  actions 
against  subordinates  were  concern  that  upper  level 
management  would  not  support  their  action  and  con¬ 
cern  about  the  time  required  to  take  such  an  action 
(cited  by  62  percent  and  66  percent  of  the  supervi¬ 
sors,  respectively,  as  at  least  a  moderate  factor  in  their 
decision  not  to  take  an  action  they  believed  to  be  war¬ 
ranted).  The  perception  that  the  process  for  dealing 
with  problem  employees  can  take  a  great  deal  of  time 
is  a  factor  that  can  take  on  an  inordinate  amount  of 
importance  if  the  supervisor  is  reluctant  to  confront  a 
subordinate  who  is  causing  problems.  Time  can  be- 


U.  S,  Merit  Systems  Protection  Board,  “Removing  Poor  Performers  in  the  Federal  Service,”  Issue  Paper,  September  1995. 
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come  even  more  of  a  deterrent  if  the  supervisor  be¬ 
lieves  that  he  or  she  does  not  really  have  manage¬ 
ments  support.  In  these  types  of  situations  supervi¬ 
sors  may  feel  that  they  will  be  engaging  in  a  long, 
stressful  battle  which  they  may  not  win  and  which 
might  best  be  simply  avoided. 

Clearly  supervisors  can  offer  many  reasons  for  why 
they  do  not  always  deal  effectively  with  subordinates 
who  present  them  with  problems.  While  all  of  these 
explanations  may  contribute  to  the  difficulty  associat¬ 
ed  with  dealing  with  problem  employees,  we  also  have 
found  that  there  may  be  a  more  fundamental  issue 
which  has  often  been  neglected  in  discussions  of  this 
problem.  As  noted  in  a  Board  report  mentioned  earli¬ 
er,  we  have  found  that  supervisors  who  find  it  diffi¬ 
cult  to  deal  with  problem  employees  often  have  a 
problem  that  stems  more  from  the  unpleasantness  of 
confronting  a  subordinate  than  from  the  unwieldiness 
of  the  process.  Dealing  with  a  problem  employee 
normally  involves  confronting  someone  who  is  not 
going  to  like  what  you  have  to  say,  who  is  likely  to 
disagree  with  your  assessment  of  the  situation,  and 
who  may  attempt  to  persuade  other  people  in  the  or¬ 
ganization  to  take  their  side. 

Despite  the  belief  of  some  supervisors  to  the  con¬ 
trary,  the  current  system  does  provide  the  means  to 
deal  with  problem  employees.  It  does  not,  however, 
make  the  process  of  dealing  with  problem  employees 
any  more  pleasant.  Nor  does  it  work  well  when  man¬ 
agement  does  not  create  an  organizational  climate 
that  makes  it  clear  to  all  employees  that  poor  perfor¬ 
mance  or  misconduct  will  not  be  tolerated.  To  be  suc¬ 
cessful  in  their  efforts  to  increase  the  extent  to  which 
employees  are  held  accountable  for  their  actions,  the 
administration  and  Congress  will  have  to  address  the 
question  of  how  to  change  organizational  culture  so 
that  managers  understand  that  it  is  not  acceptable  to 
simply  ignore  problem  employees  or  pass  them  off  to 
other  organizations.  All  too  often  it  has  been  easier  to 
do  this  than  to  confront  them.  If  employees  are  to  be 
held  accountable,  the  culture  of  organizations  will 
need  to  change  and  managers  must  come  to  under- 

Ibid.,p.  8. 


stand  and  accept  that  this  is  an  important  and  in 
some  cases  critical  part  of  the  their  jobs. 

Perspectives  on  the  Appeals  Process 

We  also  attempted  to  assess  the  perspectives  of  both 
supervisors  and  employees  on  the  avenues  of  appeal 
that  are  available  to  them  if  their  organizations  were 
to  take  an  adverse  action  against  them.  Perhaps  the 
most  significant  finding  in  this  area  was  that  about 
40  percent  of  both  the  employees  and  the  supervisors 
who  responded  to  our  survey  said  they  either  had  no 
opinion  or  did  not  know  enough  about  the  appeals 
process  to  respond  to  our  questions.  Clearly  a  large 
segment  of  the  Federal  workforce  has  not  had  experi¬ 
ence  with  or  knowledge  of  the  available  appeal  pro¬ 
cesses. 

Among  the  respondents  who  had  an  opinion,  42 
percent  said  there  were  too  many  different  appeal 
channels  available  to  employees.  Interestingly,  there 
was  very  little  difference  in  the  responses  of  superviso¬ 
ry  and  nonsupervisory  personnel  to  this  question. 
However,  nonsupervisors  were  somewhat  more  likely 
than  supervisors  to  believe  that  the  procedures  for  fil¬ 
ing  an  appeal  were  too  hard  to  understand  (35  per¬ 
cent  of  nonsupervisors  versus  27  percent  of  supervi¬ 
sors  said  this). 

Not  surprisingly,  there  were  large  differences  in  the 
responses  of  supervisors  and  nonsupervisors  concern¬ 
ing  who  benefits  most  from  the  appeals  process,  em¬ 
ployees  or  management.  As  shown  in  figure  9,  among 
the  nonsupervisors  who  expressed  an  opinion,  48  per¬ 
cent  believed  that  the  appeals  process  inappropriately 
favors  management.  In  contrast,  only  18  percent  of 
the  supervisors  expressed  this  view,  while  62  percent 
disagreed.  When  we  asked  the  flip  side  of  this  ques¬ 
tion — i.e.,  whether  the  appeals  process  inappropriate¬ 
ly  favors  employees — the  results  were  reversed.  One- 
third  of  the  supervisors  thought  the  process  is  biased 
towards  employees,  whereas  only  1 1  percent  of  the 
employees  held  this  view.  In  contrast,  59  percent  of 
the  nonsupervisory  personnel  said  that  the  process  is 
not  biased  toward  employees. 

Since  many  of  our  respondents  believed  that  more 
adverse  actions  could  be  taken  against  Federal  em- 
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Figure  9.  Perceptions  by 
Nonsupervisors  and  Supervisors  of  the 
Fairness  of  the  Appeals  Process 


''The  appeals  process 
inappropriately  favors 
management.  ” 


Source:  MS PB  Merit  Principles  Survey,  1996 


ployees,  probably  the  most  Important  (question  is 
whether  the  appeals  process  is  accomplishing  what  it 
is  supposed  to;  i.e.,  protecting  employees  from  having 
inappropriate  actions  taken  against  them,  while  at  the 
same  time  not  discoursing  supervisors  from  taking 
the  corrective  actions  that  are  needed.  In  other  words, 
has  the  right  balance  been  struck  between  providing 
protection  for  employees  and  ensuring  the  efficiency 
of  the  Government?  Once  again,  supervisors  and 
nonsupervisors  had  somewhat  different  views  on  this 
issue.  Although  36  percent  of  nonsupervisors  thought 
the  appeals  process  kept  supervisors  from  taking  the 
corrective  actions  that  should  be  taken,  an  equivalent 
number  (37  percent)  did  not  think  this  was  the  case. 
In  comparison,  a  majority  of  supervisors  (52  percent) 
said  the  appeals  process  discouraged  them  from  taking 
adverse  actions  when  they  thought  them  to  be  appro¬ 
priate. 


When  asked  whether  the  appeals  process  discour¬ 
aged  supervisors  from  taking  inappropriate  actions,  28 
percent  of  nonsupervisors  thought  it  did,  while  39  said 
it  did  not.  Supervisors,  on  the  other  hand,  were  much 
more  likely  to  say  the  appeals  process  deterred  them 
from  taking  inappropriate  actions,  with  46  percent  ex¬ 
pressing  agreement  with  this  item.  As  mentioned  earli¬ 
er,  it  should  be  remembered  that  about  40  percent  of 
both  nonsupervisors  and  supervisors  expressed  no 
opinions  one  way  or  the  other  on  these  issues.  Never¬ 
theless,  it  is  clear  that  supervisors  were  considerably 
more  likely  than  nonsupervisors  to  see  the  appeals  pro¬ 
cess  as  a  deterrent  to  taking  adverse  actions,  whether 
they  were  appropriate  or  not. 

Forming  Labor-Management 
Partnerships 

Another  NPR  goal  was  to  improve  the  state  of  labor 
relations  in  the  Government.  This  was  seen  as  funda¬ 
mental  to  the  reinvention  effort  based  upon  experi¬ 
ences  in  the  private  sector.  According  to  the  NPR, 
corporate  executives  from  unionized  firms  had  found 
that  “no  move  to  reorganize  for  quality  can  succeed 
without  the  full  and  equal  participation  of  workers 
and  their  unions.”'®  To  further  this  goal  President 
Clinton  issued  Executive  Order  12871  on  October  1, 
1993,  calling  for  all  Federal  agencies  to  established  la¬ 
bor-management  partnerships.  We  attempted  to  find 
out  how  widespread  the  establishment  of  these  part¬ 
nerships  has  been  across  the  Government  through  a 
question  on  our  survey.  According  to  our  respon¬ 
dents,  at  the  time  of  our  survey,  partnerships  had 
been  formed  in  slightly  less  than  half  of  their  organi¬ 
zations.  As  shown  in  figure  10,  there  was  considerable 
variation  by  agency  in  the  extent  to  which  employees 
believed  that  their  agencies  had  established  partner¬ 
ships.  Employees  at  the  Departments  of  Education 
and  Housing  and  Urban  Development,  and  the  Social 
Security  Administration  were  the  most  likely  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  one  or  more  partnerships  had  been  estab¬ 
lished  in  their  t^encies.  In  comparison,  employees  at 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  rarely  indicated  that 
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partnerships  had  been  established  in  their  organiza¬ 
tions. 

We  also  asked  our  survey  participants  whether 
those  who  worked  in  organizations  where  partner¬ 
ships  had  been  formed  thought  the  partnerships 
helped  their  organizations  accomplish  their  missions. 
In  fact,  relatively  few  (only  26  percent  of  those  who 
expressed  an  opinion)  said  that  the  partnerships  had 
enabled  their  organizations  to  better  accomplish  their 
missions.  However,  since  the  idea  of  partnerships  was 


still  somewhat  new  at  the  time  of  our  survey  it  is 
probably  not  surprising  that  their  effect  has  thus  far 
been  modest.  Even  so,  it  is  likely  that  the  role  of  la¬ 
bor-management  partnerships  will  continue  to  evolve 
in  the  Federal  Government  and  a  number  of  impor¬ 
tant  questions  need  to  be  answered  concerning  their 
operation.  For  this  reason  the  Board  will  be  taking  a 
closer  look  at  the  impact  of  labor-management  part¬ 
nerships  on  Federal  operations. 
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Eliminating  What  We  Don’t  Need  and 
Improving  Efficiency 

Certainly  one  of  the  most  publicized  goals  of  the 
NPR  was  to  change  the  Government  by  making  the 
services  it  provides  less  costly.  As  mentioned  earlier,  a 
large  part  of  the  savings  envisioned  by  the  NPR  was 
to  be  achieved  by  reducing  the  size  of  the  Federal 
workforce  by  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1999.  Of  course 
significant  reductions  in  personnel  can  best  be 
achieved  if  there  is  also  a  reduction  in  Government 
missions  or  services,  an  increase  in  productivity  and 
efficiency,  or  a  combination  of  both.  Accordingly,  our 
survey  looked  at  whether  Federal  workers  thought 
that  the  Government  could  be  streamlined  and  made 
significantly  more  efficient. 

One  survey  question  that  addressed  Government 
efficiency  asked  employees  if  they  thought  their  orga¬ 
nizations  are  overstaffed.  It  is  notable  that  even  after 
considerable  downsizing,  23  percent  of  our  respon¬ 
dents  thought  their  organizations  were  overstaffed 
and  could  do  the  same  jobs  with  fewer  people  //the 
work  processes  were  changed.  The  responses  to  this 
question  showed  relatively  little  variation  by  agency. 

According  to  the  NPR,  many  of  the  reductions  in 
staff  that  were  to  occur  were  to  be  targeted  towards 
middle  management.  And,  in  fact,  when  employees 
were  asked  whether  there  were  too  many  levels  of 
management  in  their  organization,  49  percent  said 
there  were.  Not  surprisingly,  nonsupervisory  employ¬ 
ees  were  somewhat  more  likely  to  hold  this  view  (50 
percent  agreed)  than  were  supervisors  (39  percent 
agreed).  There  was,  however,  no  difference  of  opinion 
between  people  who  worked  outside  headquarters  and 
those  employed  in  agency  headquarters  positions. 
Moreover,  workers  in  headquarters  operations  were  no 
more  likely  than  those  working  in  the  field  to  believe 
that  their  organizations  were  overstaffed. 

It  is  also  worth  noting  that  even  though  a  signifi¬ 
cant  minority  of  our  respondents  said  their  organiza¬ 
tions  were  overstaffed,  the  vast  majority  also  indicated 
that,  in  general,  their  organizations  were  fairly  effi¬ 
cient  when  compared  to  private  sector  companies.  In 
fact,  72  percent  did  not  think  that  a  private  sector 
company  could  perform  the  work  of  their  organiza¬ 


tions  as  well  as  they  did.  Only  18  percent  said  that  a 
private  sector  company  would  be  as  productive  as 
their  organizations.  Thus,  although  some  employees 
saw  room  for  improvement,  most  thought  their  orga¬ 
nizations  were  already  performing  quite  efficiently. 

Impact  of  Budget  Cuts 

Effect  on  Employees 

Although  budget  cuts  were  certainly  not  the  sole  goal 
of  the  NPR,  many  survey  respondents  told  us  in  writ¬ 
ten  comments  that  as  far  as  they  were  concerned,  the 
NPR  was  simply  a  way  to  reduce  the  size  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  workforce  and  thereby  save  money.  From  the 
perspective  of  these  employees,  downsizing  and  bud¬ 
get  cuts,  rather  than  improved  operations,  were  the 
main  purposes  of  Government  reinvention  efforts. 
Even  if  this  characterization  of  NPR  goals  is  not  an 
entirely  accurate  portrayal  of  Government  reinvention 
efforts,  we  expected  that  the  reductions  in  budgets 
and  personnel  staffing  levels  that  have  occurred  would 
have  a  tangible  effect  on  both  Federal  employees  and 
agency  operations.  Accordingly,  a  number  of  our  sur¬ 
vey  items  were  designed  to  solicit  employees  views  on 
the  impact  of  shrinking  budgets  and  personnel  cut¬ 
backs. 

As  figure  1 1  illustrates,  a  total  of  44  percent  of  our 
respondents  said  the  type  of  work  they  performed  had 
changed  substantially  as  a  result  of  budget  cuts, 
downsizing,  or  reinvention  efforts  occurring  since 
1993.  Of  those  who  indicated  that  their  job  had 
changed,  twice  as  many  were  likely  to  believe  that  the 
change  was  a  negative  one  (30  percent  versus  14  per¬ 
cent).  Presumably  this  meant  that  they  did  not  prefei 
to  do  the  type  of  work  that  they  were  now  being 
asked  to  perform.  When  employees  were  asked 
whether  the  amount  of  work  they  were  asked  to  per¬ 
form  had  changed  since  1993,  two-thirds  stated  that 
it  had.  In  this  case  there  was  a  general  consensus  that 
the  amount  of  work  had  increased  (61  percent  said 
this  was  the  case,  while  only  5  percent  said  the 
amount  of  work  they  performed  had  gone  down). 
Clearly  many  employees  believe  that  cutbacks,  down¬ 
sizing,  and  reinvention  efforts  have  had  a  negative  ef¬ 
fect  on  their  jobs.  Fortunately,  the  place  of  work  has 
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Figure  11.  Effect  That  Budget  Cuts,  Downsizing, 
or  Reinvention  Initiatives  Since  1993  Have  Had  on  the 
Type  and  Amount  of  Vfhrk  Employees  Are  Performing 

*'The  amount  of  work  performed 
in  my  current  job  has  changed  in 


“The  type  of  work  substantial  way. 


Source:  MSPB  Merit  Principles  Survey,  1996 


remained  the  same  for  most  members  of  the  work¬ 
force.  Relatively  few  employees  (only  8  percent)  said 
these  same  factors  had  forced  them  to  move  to  a  new 
location.  There  was,  however,  a  slightly  higher  ten¬ 
dency  for  employees  from  the  military  departments  to 
have  been  required  to  relocate  than  employees  from 
other  agencies. 

Our  survey  results  also  indicate  that  most  employ¬ 
ees  believed  that  the  forces  that  have  been  in  play  over 
the  last  several  years  will  continue  to  affect  them  in 
the  near  future.  When  asked  about  the  possible  effects 
of  budgets  cuts  or  downsizing  in  the  next  few  years, 
42  percent  thought  it  was  at  least  somewhat  likely 
that  these  forces  would  require  them  to  substantially 
change  the  type  of  work  they  performed  in  their  cur¬ 
rent  job.  Even  more,  69  percent,  believed  they  would 
have  to  substantially  increase  the  amount  of  work 
they  did.  In  a  similar  finding,  68  percent  of  our  re¬ 
spondents  said  the  number  of  people  in  their  work 
unit  will  probably  be  reduced  over  the  next  2  years 


despite  the  fact  that  their  workload  would 
stay  the  same  or  be  increased. 

Although  relatively  few  employees  have 
thus  far  been  forced  to  relocate  as  a  result 
of  budget  cuts  or  downsizing,  more  may 
be  required  to  do  so  in  the  future.  Figure 
12  shows  what  employees  believed  the  fu¬ 
ture  may  hold  because  of  cutbacks  that 
may  be  coming  over  the  next  several 
years.  Apparently  a  significant  portion  of 
the  Federal  workforce  believe  that  their 
jobs  are  threatened  by  future  budget  cuts. 
More  than  a  quarter  of  our  respondents 
(27  percent)  said  it  was  at  least  somewhat 
likely  that  they  will  be  forced  to  leave  the 
Government  under  a  reduction  in  force. 
Even  more,  36  percent,  believed  that  a  re¬ 
duction  in  force  may  force  them  to  take  a 
new  job  in  their  agency.  Similar  propor¬ 
tions  of  the  workforce  thought  that,  as  a 
result  of  downsizing  and  cutbacks,  they 
would  leave  to  take  other  jobs  either 
within  or  outside  the  Government. 

Since  so  many  members  of  the  workforce  believe 
their  jobs  are  threatened  we  wanted  to  know  whether 
employees  thought  they  could  find  other  jobs  outside 
of  the  Government  if  they  were  to  lose  theirs  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  a  reduction  in  force.  When  asked  about  this, 
over  half  of  the  survey  respondents  (53  percent)  said 
they  did  not  believe  they  would  be  able  to  find  an  ac¬ 
ceptable  job  in  a  reasonable  period  of  time.  Apparent¬ 
ly  the  upheavals  of  the  past  several  years  have  left  a 
legacy  of  anxiety  for  the  remaining  members  of  the 
Federal  workforce.  Many  continue  to  believe  their 
jobs  are  at  risk  and,  were  they  to  lose  them,  they 
would  have  a  difficult  time  finding  a  comparable  job 
outside  of  the  Federal  Government. 

Effect  on  Supervisors 

One  type  of  cutback  clearly  envisioned  by  the  NPR 
was  a  reduction  in  the  number  of  supervisors  in  the 
Federal  Government.’^  In  fact,  the  NPR  recommend- 
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Figure  12.  Employee  Perceptions  of  the  Effects  of 
Possible  Future  Budget  Cuts  or  Downsizing 

As  a  result  of  possible  future  budget  cuts  or  downsizing  in  the 
next  few  years,  how  likely  is  it  that  you  will: 


Substantially  increase  the  amount  of  work 
you  perform  in  your  current  job? 

Substantially  change  the  type  of  work 
you  perform  in  your  current  job? 

Be  required  to  move  to  a  different  job  in  your 
agency  under  a  reduction  in  force  (RIF)? 

Voluntarily  move  to  a  different  job  in  your 
agency? 

Move  to  a  different  job  in  the  Federal 
Government? 

Leave  the  Federal  Government  under  a 
reduction  in  force  (RIF)? 

Leave  the  Government  voluntarily? 


ed  that  the  Government 
double  its  managerial  span 
of  control.  To  achieve  this 
goal  supervisory  ranks 
would  have  to  be  cut  across 
the  Government.  Some  58 
percent  of  the  supervisors 
responding  to  our  survey 
said  that  since  the  Govern¬ 
ment  undertook  its  efforts 
to  downsize,  there  has  been 
a  noticeable  reduction  in 
the  number  of  supervisory 
positions  in  their  organiza¬ 
tions.  Responses  to  this 
item  varied  widely  by  agen¬ 
cy.  In  some  agencies,  most 
of  the  supervisors  believed 
that  the  number  of  supervi¬ 
sory  positions  had  been  noticeably  reduced;  e.g., 
NASA  (91  percent)  and  the  Environmental  Protec¬ 
tion  Agency  (86  percent).  In  other  cases,  considerably 
fewer  people  thought  the  number  of  supervisors  had 
dropped;  e.g.,  the  Departments  of  Justice  (26  percent) 
and  State  (47  percent). 

Although  a  reduction  in  the  number  of  supervisory 
positions  is  certainly  in  line  with  NPR  goals,  we  note 
that  supervisors  in  field  activities  were  just  as  likely  as 
supervisors  at  headquarters  to  believe  there  had  been 
noticeable  reductions  in  the  number  of  supervisory 
positions.  This  is  important  since  the  NPR  suggested 
that  most  of  the  reductions  in  supervisory  positions 
should  occur  in  the  middle  management  levels  of 
headquarters  operations.  Apparently,  organizations 
across  the  Government  did  not  agree  that  they  had  a 
disproportionate  number  of  supervisors  allocated  to 
their  headquarters  activities. 

Reductions  in  the  number  of  supervisory  positions 
have  had  an  effect  on  the  responsibilities  of  the  re¬ 
maining  supervisors.  Most  (71  percent)  of  the  super¬ 
visors  in  our  sample  said  that  their  responsibilities 
had  increased  over  the  last  2  years.  A  similar  response 
was  obtained  for  supervisors  in  virtually  every  agency, 
but  supervisors  in  the  field  were  somewhat  more  like¬ 


ly  to  believe  that  they  had  more  to  do  (73  percent 
agreed)  than  were  supervisors  at  headquarters  (61  per¬ 
cent  agreed).  Almost  half  of  the  supervisors  (44  per¬ 
cent)  also  told  us  that  the  number  of  subordinates 
they  had  to  manage  had  increased  over  the  past  2 
years.  Once  again,  supervisors  from  the  field  were 
somewhat  more  likely  to  say  the  number  of  their  sub¬ 
ordinates  had  increased  (45  percent)  than  were  super¬ 
visors  who  worked  at  headquarters  (39  percent).  By 
these  measures  at  least,  the  reductions  in  the  number 
of  supervisors  have  meant  a  greater  increase  in  work 
for  supervisors  in  the  field  than  for  those  at  headquar¬ 
ters. 

Even  though  many  supervisors  believed  that  as  a 
consequence  of  reductions  in  the  number  of  supervi¬ 
sors  they  now  have  more  to  do,  it  is  interesting  to 
note  that  supervisors  in  1996  were  just  as  likely  as  su¬ 
pervisors  in  1992  to  have  said  that  their  work  units 
had  enough  employees  to  do  the  job.  This  may  mean 
that  improvements  in  efficiency  have  made  up  for  the 
reductions  in  personnel  in  many  organizations.  It 
could  also  mean  that  some  organizations  have  adapt¬ 
ed  to  reduced  numbers  of  workers  by  eliminating 
some  of  the  things  they  had  previously  been  doing. 
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Effect  on  Workforce  Quality 

As  noted  earlier  in  this  report,  our  respondents  told  us 
that  budget  cuts  and  downsizing  efforts  have  thus  far 
resulted  in  relatively  few  employees  involuntarily  los¬ 
ing  their  jobs.  In  large  measure  this  has  occurred  be¬ 
cause  some  organizations  have  used  normal  attrition 
to  reduce  the  size  of  their  staffs  and  others  have  en¬ 
couraged  employees  to  leave  voluntarily  through  the 
use  of  buyouts.^^  As  a  result  of  both  of  these  types  of 
policies  the  workers  who  remain  with  their  organiza¬ 
tions  are  even  more  essential  for  ensuring  that  the 
work  gets  done.  Remaining,  however,  is  the  question 
of  what  effect,  if  any,  these  policies  have  had  on  the 
quality  of  the  remaining  workforce.  For  example, 
have  the  people  who  left  been  of  higher  quality  than 
those  who  chose  to  stay? 

Additionally,  since  positions  in  many  organizations 
have  not  been  filled  as  they  became  vacant,  there  has 
been  a  reduced  need  for  new  hires.  As  a  consequence 
it  is  likely  that  some  agencies  have  placed  less  empha¬ 
sis  in  recent  years  on  recruiting.  To  the  extent  that 
this  has  occurred  it  could  have  had  an  effect  on  the 
quality  of  those  people  who  were  hired  during  this  pe¬ 
riod.  If  less  attention  was  focused  on  hiring,  it  may  be 
that,  on  average,  the  quality  of  the  people  who  were 
newly  hired  declined.  This  is  an  important  concern 
because  even  in  an  era  of  downsizing,  one  of  the  keys 
to  any  organizations  future  is  finding  new  employees 
with  the  skills  and  abilities  needed  to  meet  mission  re¬ 
quirements. 

It  order  to  see  what  effect  downsizing,  reinvention 
efforts,  and  cutbacks  may  have  had  on  workforce 
quality  we  compared  the  responses  of  employees  in 
1996  to  information  addressing  the  same  issue  pro¬ 
vided  through  the  Merit  Principles  Surveys  conducted 
in  1989  and  1992.  When  employees  were  asked  in 
1996  about  the  quality  of  coworkers  in  their  immedi¬ 
ate  work  group,  about  two-thirds  (67  percent)  rated 
their  coworkers  above  average  in  quality.  This  was  a 
markedly  higher  percentage  than  in  1992,  when  56 


percent  of  employees  rated  their  coworkers  above  av¬ 
erage.  It  was  also  considerably  higher  than  1989  s  53 
percent.  From  the  perspective  of  employees  it  seems 
the  changes  occurring  over  the  past  several  years  have 
resulted  in  a  much  more  positive  view  of  the  work 
performed  by  other  people  in  their  organizations. 

While  we  have  no  definitive  explanation  for  this 
difference,  several  possible  factors  may  have  contribut¬ 
ed  to  the  change  in  perceptions.  For  example,  as  they 
have  been  downsizing,  organizations  may  have  been 
encouraging  their  less  qualified  employees  to  leave 
voluntarily.  It  is  also  possible,  however,  that  employ¬ 
ees  have  developed  more  positive  views  of  their  fellow 
workers  for  other  reasons.  Organizations  may  have 
changed  how  they  attempt  to  accomplish  their  mis¬ 
sions  and,  in  doing  so,  may  have  made  members  of 
the  workforce  more  productive.  It’s  also  possible  that 
some  Federal  workers,  feeling  under  attack  from  a  va¬ 
riety  of  sources,  have  come  to  look  more  kindly  at 
others  who,  like  themselves,  may  believe  their  jobs  are 
threatened.  Alternatively,  workers  who  feel  their  jobs 
are  threatened  may  be  putting  forth  more  effort  to 
demonstrate  their  value  to  their  organizations. 

To  shed  more  light  on  these  possibilities,  we  asked 
two  questions  on  our  survey  that  bear  on  the  issue  of 
workforce  quality.  These  questions  looked  at  employ¬ 
ees’  views  of  the  quality  of  both  the  people  who 
joined  their  work  group  from  outside  the  Govern¬ 
ment  during  the  past  2  years,  and  those  who  left  dur¬ 
ing  the  same  period.  Figure  13  shows  how  responses 
to  these  two  questions  have  changed  over  the  course 
of  last  three  Merit  Principles  Surveys  (1989-1996). 
What  is  most  noteworthy  is  the  fact  that  the  gap  in 
perceived  quality  between  those  who  left  the  Govern¬ 
ment  and  those  who  were  hired  has  continued  to 
shrink  since  1989.  In  that  year  the  gap  was  20  per¬ 
centage  points  in  favor  of  those  who  left.  By  1992  it 
had  fallen  to  12  percentage  points,  and  in  1996  it  was 
only  8  points.  This  gap  did  not  shrink  because  of  a 
reduction  in  the  perceived  quality  of  the  people  who 


^"The  U.S.  Office  of  Personnel  Management  reports  that  as  of  January  1997,  over  128,000  Federal  workers  took  buyouts  to  leave  Government  employ¬ 
ment.  As  a  result,  less  than  3 1 ,000  involuntary  separations  by  reduction  in  force  took  place  in  fiscal  years  1 993  through  1996.  For  more  information,  see  U.S. 
Office  of  Personnel  Management,  “The  Statistical  Stor}’- of  Federal  Downsizing,”  Washington,  DC,  August  1997. 
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Figure  13.  Quality  of  Employees  Who 
Left  and  New  Hires,  by  Survey  \ear 

“Overall,  how  would  you  rate  the  quality  of:  “ 


Survey  year 


Source:  MS PB  Merit  Principles  Surveys,  1989,  1992,  and  1996 

have  left  the  Government.  In  fact,  the  perceived  qual¬ 
ity  of  those  who  left  has  remained  relatively  stable.  In¬ 
stead,  it  appears  that  the  Governments  new  hires 
have  been  judged  to  be  more  qualified  in  recent  years. 
This  trend  continues  to  support  the  conclusion  drawn 
in  a  variety  of  reports  issued  earlier  in  this  decade  that 
did  not  find  evidence  of  any  meaningful  decline  in 
Federal  workforce  quality.^* 

While  Federal  employees  clearly  think  highly  of  the 
people  in  their  work  group,  the  question  remains 
whether  the  Government  is  likely  to  be  able  to  con¬ 
tinue  to  hire  qualified  people  to  fill  its  vacancies  in 
the  future.  In  some  measure  at  least,  the  answer  to 
this  question  depends  on  the  ability  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  to  attract  highly  qualified  job  applicants.  At  the 
time  of  our  last  survey,  supervisors  were  reporting 
“substantial  and  consistent  increases  in  the  quality  of 
applicants  across  a  wide  variety  of  job  types  and  cate¬ 


gories.”^^  We  concluded  at  that  time  that  the  image  of 
the  Federal  Government  as  an  employer  had  im¬ 
proved  substantially  between  1989  and  1992. 

Unfortunately,  despite  the  fact  that  the  perceived 
quality  of  new  hires  has  increased  over  the  course  of 
our  last  two  surveys,  the  results  of  the  current  survey 
also  suggest  that  the  Government  may  not  be  attract¬ 
ing  as  many  highly  qualified  applicants  as  it  did  in 
1992.  When  we  asked  supervisors  to  tell  us  to  what 
extent  the  quality  of  applicants  had  worsened  or  im¬ 
proved  in  the  past  3  years,  we  found  that  their  assess¬ 
ment  of  applicant  quality  had  fallen  for  just  about  ev¬ 
ery  type  of  job  category.  The  exception  to  this  general 
statement  was  for  applicants  for  blue-collar  jobs.  Fig¬ 
ure  14  shows  how  perceptions  have  changed  over  the 
years  for  several  important  categories  of  jobs. 

It  is  ironic  that  the  one  job  category  where  the 
quality  of  applicants  has  been  improving  is  blue-collar 
jobs.  As  a  proportion  of  its  workforce  the  Govern¬ 
ment  has  lost  more  blue-collar  jobs  than  it  has  from 
any  other  job  category.  On  the  other  hand,  even 
while  the  Government  has  lost  an  overall  total  of  al¬ 
most  300,000  full-time  permanent  jobs  since  1992,  it 
has  actually  increased  the  number  of  professional  and 
administrative  employees.  Unfortunately,  as  the  infor¬ 
mation  in  figure  14  demonstrates,  it  is  exactly  these 
categories  that  have  shown  the  largest  decreases  in  the 
perceived  quality  of  applicants.  Perhaps  the  image  of 
the  Government  as  an  employer  has  declined  for  peo¬ 
ple  working  in  these  job  categories  who  would  have 
otherwise  considered  the  Government  as  a  possible 
employer.  This  conclusion  is  also  supported  by  the 
fact  that  there  has  been  a  noticeable  decline  among 
Federal  employees  in  terms  of  whether  they  would 
recommend  the  Federal  Government  as  a  place  to 
work.  In  1992,  67  percent  of  respondents  said  they 
would  make  this  recommendation.  By  1996  only  57 
percent  would. 


See  U.S,  Merit  Systems  Protection  Board,  “Workforce  Quality  and  Federal  Procurement:  An  Assessment,”  Washington,  DC,  July  1992,  and  U.S.  Office 
of  Personnel  Management,  “Scientists  and  Engineers  in  Civilian  Agencies:  Studies  of  Quality-Related  Factors,”  Kept.  No.  WQR  91-01,  Washington,  DC, 
March  1991. 

22  U.S.  Merit  Systems  Protection  Board,  “Working  for  America:  An  Update,”  Washington,  DC,  July  1994,  p.  6. 
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Figure  14.  Quality  of  Applicants:  Percent  of  Supervisors  Saying 
Applicant  Quality  Has  Improved  in  Selected  Job  Groups,  by  Survey  \ear 


Percent 


Job  Group: 

Blue-Collar 

Professional/Administrative  Entry-Level  (GS  5-7) 
Professional/Administrative  Mtd-  and  Senior-Level  (GS  9-15) 
,  Senior  Executive  Service 


Source;  MSPB  Merit  Principles  Surveys,  1986,  1989,  1992,  and  1996 


The  results  of  our  survey  on  workforce  quality 
seem  to  present  something  of  a  paradox.  While  both 
supervisors  and  nonsupervisors  believe  that  the  quali¬ 
ty  of  new  hires  has  improved,  supervisors  told  us  that 
the  quality  of  applicants  has  deteriorated.  It  is  possi¬ 
ble  that  this  situation  is  an  artifact  of  the  times.  The 
general  economy  has  been  good  over  the  past  several 
years  and,  in  times  of  relative  prosperity,  the  Govern¬ 
ment  may  not  be  the  employer  of  choice  for  many 
highly  qualified  workers  from  the  private  sector.  This 
apparently  was  not  the  case  in  1992,  when  the  econo¬ 
my  was  not  as  healthy  as  in  1996.  For  this  reason,  the 
Government  may  have  been  a  much  more  attractive 
potential  employer  5  years  ago.  Also,  the  attractive¬ 
ness  of  the  Government  as  an  employer  may  have  de¬ 
clined  as  the  public  became  aware  of  efforts  to  signifi¬ 
cantly  reduce  the  size  of  the  Federal  bureaucracy. 

But  if  the  quality  of  applicants  has  gone  down, 
how  could  the  quality  of  new  hires  have  increased? 
The  answer  could  lie  in  the  fact  that  the  actual  num¬ 


ber  of  new  hires  also  has  decreased.  With  fewer  selec¬ 
tions  being  made,  it  is  possible  that  the  Government 
could  afford  to  be  more  selective.  With  fewer  jobs  to 
fill,  managers  can  confine  their  selections  to  the  very 
top  of  the  candidate  pool.  Under  such  circumstances, 
selecting  officials  never  (or  at  least  less  frequently) 
need  to  select  from  among  the  more  mediocre  candi¬ 
dates,  as  can  happen  when  there  are  larger  numbers  of 
jobs  to  fill. 

But  what  happens  if  the  Government  returns  to 
the  levels  of  hiring  that  were  seen  before  the  recent  ef¬ 
forts  at  downsizing?  If  ihe  overall  pool  of  candidates 
from  which  managers  may  select  does  not  expand  as 
Federal  hiring  expands,  then  ultimately  the  quality  of 
actual  new  hires  will  fall.  This  could  create  major 
problems  since  the  continued  selection  of  high  quality 
new  hires  is  critical  if  the  Government  is  to  provide  a 
high  level  of  service  to  the  American  public. 

Quality  issues  may  be  even  more  of  a  problem  if 
budgets  continue  to  be  as  tight  in  the  future  as  they 
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are  currently.  Even  now,  almost  two-thirds  (61  per¬ 
cent)  of  the  supervisors  responding  to  our  survey  said 
budget  cuts  had  hindered  their  ability  to  hire  the  best 
qualified  candidates  for  the  vacancies  they  have  been 
filling.  For  these  reasons  it  is  important  that  agencies 
continue  to  monitor  the  quality  of  the  applicants  who 
are  applying  for  their  jobs  and,  if  necessary,  take  ac¬ 
tion  to  ensure  that  their  recruitment  efforts  provide 
managers  with  adequate  numbers  of  high-quality  ap¬ 
plicants. 

Another  issue  that  affects  both  employees  who  may 
lose  their  jobs  because  of  downsizing  and  the  quality 
of  the  remaining  workforce  is  the  extent  to  which  dis¬ 
placed  employees  are  given  priority  placement  consid¬ 
eration  for  vacancies  in  other  organizations.  Histori¬ 
cally  the  military  departments  have  had  priority 
placement  programs  for  civilian  employees  who 
would  otherwise  lose  their  jobs.  The  military  depart¬ 
ments  have  made  greater  use  of  priority  placement 
programs  because  civilians  who  work  for  the  military 
have  often  been  asked  to  move  to  new  locations. 
Sometimes  this  has  occurred  because  even  if  the  mili¬ 
tary  is  building  up  in  some  locations  it  may  be  clos¬ 
ing  down  or  reducing  in  others.  Generally  these  prior¬ 
ity  placement  programs  have  granted  employees  who 
have  been  notified  that  they  may  lose  their  jobs  under 
a  reduction-in-force  the  right  to  apply  for  vacant  Fed¬ 
eral  jobs  throughout  their  agency.  Normally  these  em¬ 
ployees  are  also  given  priority  consideration  for  these 
vacancies  if  they  are  qualified  for  the  jobs. 

Several  questions  in  our  survey  attempted  to  assess 
managers'  experience  with  priority  placement  pro¬ 
grams  and  their  impact  on  managers  ability  to  staff 
their  organizations  with  high-quality  personnel. 

When  supervisors  who  said  they  had  hired  at  least 
one  person  during  the  last  2  years  were  asked  about 
their  experience  with  these  types  of  programs,  about 
half  (51  percent)  said  they  had  been  asked  to  consider 
candidates  for  their  vacancy  under  a  priority  place¬ 
ment  system.  As  might  be  expected,  supervisors  in  the 
military  departments  were  much  more  likely  to  have 
considered  priority  placement  candidates  than  were 
supervisors  who  worked  for  other  organizations. 


Figure  15.  Supervisors’ Views  on  the 
Quality  of  Candidates  Referred  Under  a 
Priority  Placement  System  Compared  to 
Those  Referred  Through  Other  Means 


better  8%  Much 

better  8% 


Source:  MSPB  Merit  Principles  Survey,  1996 


Figure  1 5  shows  the  responses  of  supervisors  to  a 
question  concerning  how  they  thought  the  priority 
placement  candidates  they  had  considered  compared 
to  other  candidates  who  were  not  in  the  priority 
placement  system.  As  this  figure  shows,  supervisors 
rarely  thought  that  the  priority  placement  candidates 
were  better  qualified  than  the  other  people  whose  ap¬ 
plications  they  were  reviewing.  In  fact,  40  percent 
thought  the  priority  placement  candidates  were  either 
somewhat  or  much  worse. 

Although  supervisors  were  fairly  negative  overall 
concerning  the  qualifications  of  the  priority  place¬ 
ment  candidates  they  had  considered,  when  asked  to 
what  extent  they  were  confident  that  they  could  select 
a  well-qualified  person  if  they  were  required  to  give 
priority  consideration  to  displaced  employees  from 
other  agencies,  70  percent  said  they  were  confident  to 
at  least  a  moderate  extent.  Since  the  time  of  our  sur¬ 
vey,  the  U.S.  Office  of  Personnel  Management 
(OPM)  has  developed  a  priority  placement  program 
called  the  Interagency  Career  Transition  Assistance 
Program  which  ensures  consideration  of  displaced 
employees  for  vacancies  in  other  agencies.  As  this  pro¬ 
gram  was  not  in  place  at  the  time  of  our  survey,  the 
responses  we  have  just  discussed  do  not  reflect  any  of 
its  results  to  date.  However,  given  the  importance  of 
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this  program  to  displaced  employees  and  its  potential 
impact  on  workforce  quality,  we  will  be  examining 
the  efficacy  of  this  program  as  part  of  a  separate 
MSPB  study. 

Reinvention  Initiatives  and  Job 
Satisfaction 

Another  NPR  goal  was  to  enhance  the  quality  of 
work  life  for  Federal  employees.  As  most  people  real¬ 
ize,  if  employees  are  unhappy,  they  are  less  likely  to 
focus  on  the  needs  of  their  customers.  Conversely, 
there  is  a  strong  correlation  between  employee  satis¬ 
faction  and  customer  satisfaction.^^  Job  satisfaction  is 
an  area  we  have  explored  in  each  of  our  previous  Mer¬ 
it  Principles  Surveys.  Given  all  of  the  changes  that 
have  occurred  as  the  result  of  reinvention  efforts, 
downsizing,  and  budget  reductions,  we  were  particu¬ 
larly  interested  in  1996  in  what  effect  these  initiatives 
would  have  on  employees*  views  of  their  jobs.  On  the 
one  hand,  it  might  be  hypothesized  that  the  turmoil 
that  must  surround  these  changes  would  have  a  nega¬ 
tive  effect  on  the  job  satisfaction  of  at  least  some  em¬ 
ployees.  These  negative  feelings  could  be  exacerbated 
by  employee  fears  of  possible  job  loss.  Employees 
might  also  feel  less  favorable  about  working  for  the 
Government  if  they  believe  they  are  not  being  treated 
fairly  in  terms  of  their  compensation  or  if  they  are 
afraid  that  their  benefits  will  be  reduced. 

On  the  other  hand,  some  employees  might  feel  good 
about  working  for  the  Government  sim¬ 
ply  because  they  are  happy  to  still  have 
a  job.  Additionally,  if  the  ideas  under¬ 
pinning  many  NPR  initiatives  are  cor¬ 
rect,  employees  should  be  more  satis¬ 
fied  with  their  jobs  if  they  have  a  voice 
in  how  they  perform  their  work.  Still 
other  employees  may  have  increased  sat¬ 
isfaction  if  they  are  given  more  flexibil¬ 
ity  in  how  they  do  their  jobs.  Thus  there 
are  reasons  to  expect  that  job  satisfac¬ 
tion  could  decrease  for  some  employees 
while  increasing  for  others. 


“From  Red  Tape  to  Results,”  p.85. 


Whether  for  the  reasons  just  discussed  or  for  oth¬ 
ers,  when  we  asked  employees  how  they  felt  about 
their  jobs,  we  found  that  overall  job  satisfaction  has 
remained  virtually  unchanged  since  our  survey  in 
1989.  At  that  time,  70  percent  of  the  workforce  said 
they  were  satisfied  with  their  jobs.  In  1992,  72  per¬ 
cent  of  our  respondents  expressed  satisfaction  with 
jobs  and,  in  1996,  70  percent  of  our  respondents  once 
again  said  they  were  satisfied. 

There  were  other  indications  from  our  data  that 
overall  job  satisfaction  has  not  changed  over  the  last 
seven  years.  Table  4  shows  the  responses  of  employees 
to  items  related  to  job  satisfaction  in  the  last  three 
Merit  Principles  Surveys.  For  most  of  the  items  in¬ 
cluded  in  this  table  there  was  no  substantive  differ¬ 
ence  among  the  responses  of  employees  in  1989, 

1992,  and  1996.  However,  as  was  mentioned  earlier, 
there  was  a  drop  from  1992  in  the  percentage  of  em¬ 
ployees  who  said  they  would  recommend  the  Govern¬ 
ment  as  a  place  to  work.  It  is  quite  possible  that  this 
drop  reflects  ill  feelings  about  working  for  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  caused  by  Governmentwide  downsizing  ef¬ 
forts  and  the  furlough  of  many  Federal  employees 
that  occurred  in  late  1995  and  early  1996,  only  a  few 
months  before  the  distribution  of  this  survey.  Even  if 
this  was  the  case,  more  employees  said  they  would 
recommend  working  for  the  Government  in  1996 
than  in  1989. 


Table  4.  Changes  in  Job  Statisfaction  Indicators,  1989,  1992,  1996 


Percent  Responding  “Agree” 
or  “Strongly  Agree” 


Job  Satisfaction  Questions 

1989 

1992 

1996 

In  general,  I  am  satisfied  with  my  job. 

70 

72 

70 

The  work  I  do  on  my  job 
is  meaningful  to  me. 

88 

87 

87 

I  would  recommend  the  Federal 

Government  as  a  place  to  work. 

49 

67 

57 

I  have  skills  I  need  to  do  my  job. 

94 

92 

91 

Overall,  I  am  satisfied  with  my  supervisor. 

* 

60 

61 

Overall,  I  am  satisfied  with  my  current  pay. 

28 

42 

50 

*  Question  was  not  asked  in  1989. 
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The  one  area  of  job  satisfaction  that  has  been 
steadily  increasing  over  the  years  is  employee  satisfac¬ 
tion  with  pay.  In  1989,  only  28  percent  of  the  work¬ 
force  said  they  were  satisfied  with  their  pay  By  1996 
the  proportion  had  nearly  doubled  to  50  percent. 

This  is  a  particularly  interesting  finding  in  light  of  the 
fact  that  when  asked  to  compare  their  pay  to  that  of 
people  in  similar  jobs  outside  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment,  69  percent  of  our  respondents  thought  they 
were  paid  less.  Only  13  percent  said  they  were  paid 
more  than  someone  in  the  private  sector.  These  re¬ 
sponses  were  very  similar  to  the  ones  employees  gave 
the  last  time  we  asked  this  question  on  one  of  our 
surveys.  In  1986,  66  percent  of  our  respondents  said 
they  were  paid  less  than  people  doing  comparable  jobs 
outside  the  Government. 

If  people  still  believe  that  the  Government  pays  less 
than  the  private  sector,  why  did  satisfaction  with  pay 
continue  to  increase?  Perhaps  locality  pay,  even  if  not 
functioning  as  it  was  originally  designed,  provides 
employees  with  a  greater  sense  of  fairness  of  the  pay 
system.  Or  perhaps  pay  is  now  judged  from  a  differ¬ 
ent  perspective  than  it  was  in  the  past.  Maybe  in 
1996  Federal  employees  who  had  survived  their  orga¬ 
nizations’  downsizing  efforts  were  satisfied  by  virtue 
of  the  fact  that  they  were  still  getting  a  paycheck. 

Although  we  really  do  not  know  how  to  explain 
the  increased  satisfaction  with  pay,  we  were  able  to  ex¬ 
plore  other  aspects  of  overall  job  satisfaction.  We  did 
this  by  statistically  comparing  the  responses  to  other 
questions  on  the  survey  with  each  employees  response 
to  the  question,  “In  general,  I  am  satisfied  with  my 
job.”  When  we  did  this  we  found  that  overall  job  sat¬ 
isfaction  was  strongly  related  to  a  number  of  aspects 
of  the  working  environment.  The  survey  items  most 
related  to  overall  job  satisfaction  were: 

♦  My  organization  has  made  good  use  of  my  knowl¬ 
edge  and  skills  in  looking  for  ways  to  become  more 
efficient. 

♦  At  the  place  I  work,  my  opinions  seem  to  count. 

♦  My  immediate  supervisor  has  organized  our  work 
group  effectively  to  get  the  work  done. 

♦  In  the  past  2  years,  I  have  been  given  more  flexibil¬ 
ity  in  how  I  accomplish  my  work. 


♦  A  spirit  of  cooperation  and  teamwork  exists  in  my 

immediate  work  unit, 

♦  The  work  performed  by  my  work  unit  provides  the 

public  a  worthwhile  return  on  their  tax  dollars. 

♦  In  the  past  2  years,  the  productivity  of  my  work 

unit  has  improved. 

A  few  other  items,  such  as  satisfaction  with  pay, 
were  also  related  to  overall  job  satisfaction  but  to  a 
lesser  extent  than  the  items  shown  above.  Interesting¬ 
ly,  these  items  were  the  same  ones  that  were  discussed 
earlier  in  this  report  in  the  context  of  the  effect  of  the 
NPR.  As  was  shown  in  table  3,  employees  in  organi¬ 
zations  where  NPR  goals  were  a  priority  were  consid¬ 
erably  more  likely  to  agree  with  each  of  these  items. 
Since  these  items  were  also  strongly  related  to  job  sat¬ 
isfaction  it  could  be  hypothesized  that  people  in  orga¬ 
nizations  where  the  goals  of  the  NPR  were  a  priority 
should  show  a  higher  degree  of  job  satisfaction  than 
employees  in  organizations  where  the  NPR  goals  were 
not  stressed. 

As  figure  16  illustrates,  this  was  indeed  the  case. 
Almost  four  out  of  five  employees  (79  percent)  who 
said  their  organizations  had  made  NPR  goals  a  priori¬ 
ty  also  said  they  were  satisfied  with  their  jobs.  In 
comparison,  only  about  half  of  the  employees  (52 
percent)  who  said  their  organization  had  not  empha¬ 
sized  NPR  goals  were  satisfied  with  their  jobs.  Again 
it  is  important  to  recognize  that  this  does  not  neces¬ 
sarily  mean  that  implementing  NPR  initiatives  will 
result  in  a  more  satisfied  workforce.  It  is  possible  that 
organizations  where  employees  were  generally  happy 
with  their  jobs  were  also  ones  that  were  more  recep¬ 
tive  to  NPR  ideas.  However,  the  results  do  suggest 
that  employees  will  be  happier  with  their  jobs  if  they 
believe  they  are  being  used  productively  and  that  their 
opinions  seem  to  count. 

Another  aspect  of  job  satisfaction  that  remains  rel¬ 
atively  high  among  Federal  employees  is  satisfaction 
with  ones  supervisor.  Overall,  61  percent  of  our  re¬ 
spondents  said  they  were  satisfied  with  their  supervi¬ 
sors.  Once  again  this  level  of  satisfaction  was  un¬ 
changed  from  1992.  Employees  also  more  often  than 
not  thought  their  supervisors  had  good  management 
skills  (54  percent)  and  had  organized  their  work 
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Figure  16.  Level  of  Job  Satisfaction  of  Those  Who  Perceive  Their  Organizations  Have,  or 
Have  Not,  Made  the  Goals  of  the  National  Performance  Review  an  Important  Priority 

'‘My  organization  has  made  the  goals 
of  the  National  Performance  Review 
an  important  priority.  ” 

“My  organization  has  not  made  the 
goals  of  the  National  Performance 
Review  an  important  priority. " 


Source:  MSPB  Merit  Principles  Survey,  1996 


group  effectively  (51  percent).  Nevertheless,  a  signifi¬ 
cant  portion  of  the  workforce  did  not  share  the  ma¬ 
jority  view  on  these  two  items  (30  percent  in  both 
cases).  Despite  the  fact  that  most  employees  were  sat¬ 
isfied  with  their  supervisors,  it  is  also  apparent  that  a 
sizable  minority  of  the  employees  responding  to  our 
survey  thought  their  supervisors  could  do  a  better  job. 

Although  most  Federal  workers  remain  satisfied 
with  their  jobs,  many  nevertheless  believe  that  budget 
cuts  and  downsizing  have  had  a  negative  effect  on 
their  organizations.  Table  5  summarizes  employee  re¬ 
sponses  to  several  survey  questions  addressing  the  re¬ 
sults  of  downsizing  efforts.  As  shown  in  this  table,  rel- 


Budget  cuts  have  had  a  negative 
effect  on  my  organizations 

mission  accomplishment.  69  17 

Downsizing  has  seriously  eroded  the 
institutional  memory  or  knowledge 

in  my  organization.  51  22 


atively  few  employees  said  that  downsizing  had  helped 
their  agencies  while  about  half  believed  it  had  eroded 
institutional  memory.  Additionally,  while  not  shown 
in  the  table,  a  substantial  portion  of  the  workforce 
(39  percent)  said  the  possibility  of  a  reduction  in 
force  or  a  furlough  resulting  from  budget  cuts  had  a 
negative  effect  on  their  personal  productivity.  Similar¬ 
ly,  38  percent  of  our  respondents  indicated  that  con¬ 
cern  about  the  possibility  of  changes  in  benefits  for 
Federal  employees  had  had  a  negative  effect  on  their 
productivity. 

Earlier  in  this  report  we  noted  that  a  sizable  per¬ 
centage  of  the  workforce  (27  percent)  were  concerned 
about  the  possibility  of  losing  their  positions 
through  a  reduction  in  force  because  of  possi¬ 
ble  future  budget  cuts  and  downsizing.  We  in¬ 
cluded  a  series  of  questions  in  our  survey  to 
find  out  whether  concerns  arising  from  the 
changes  that  were  occurring  would  influence 
Federal  employees  to  look  for  other  jobs. 

Some  22  percent  were  currently  planning  to 
look  for  a  job  outside  the  Government — twice 
the  percentage  who  said  this  in  response  to  a 
similar  question  in  1992.  In  addition  to  the 
people  who  said  they  were  going  to  look  for  a 
new  job  outside  the  Government,  14  percent 
said  they  would  seek  a  new  job  elsewhere  in 
the  Government.  Thus,  in  total,  more  than 


Table  5.  Employees’  Views  on  the  ElFects  of  Budget  Cuts  and 
Downsizing  Initiatives,  1996 


Survey  Questions 


Percent  Responding 

Agree  or  Disagree  or 

Strongly  Agree  Strongly  Disagree 


Downsizing  has  helped  my  organization 
to  accomplish  its  mission  more  efficiently. 


8 


75 
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Figure  17.  Factors  Contributing  to  an  Employee’s 
Decision  to  Look  for  Another  Job 

'What  impact  has  each  of  the  following 
had  on  your  decision  to  look  for  another  job?'' 

Reduced  opportunity  for 
advancement 

Desire  to  work  in  a  less 
stressful  environment 

Proposed  (or  actual) 
reduction  in  force  (RIF) 

Proposed  or  actual  changes  in 
retirement  or  other  benefits 

Desire  for  more  flexibility  in 
working  conditions  (e,g., 
flexitime,  flexiplace,  part-time) 

Proposed  (or  actual)  furlough 

Proposed  (or  actual)  demotion, 
suspension,  firing 

Percent  looking  for  another  job  who 
responded  “Great  Impact”  or 
“Moderate  Impact” 


Figure  18.  Factors  Contributing  to  an  Employee’s 
Decision  Not  to  Look  for  a  Job  utside  the  Government 

“If you  are  not  looking  for  a  job  outside  the  Government,  to  what  extent  did  each  of  the 
following  influence  your  decision  not  to  seek  employment  outside  the  Government? 

1  have  too  much  time  invested  in  the  Federal 
retirement  system  and  don’t  want  to  lose  benefits 

Federal  Government 

The  job  market  is  poor 
outside  the  Government 

The  kind  of  work  1  do  isn’t  often  found 

outside  the  Government  PHHHHHil 

Employers  outside  the  Government  would  MS?B  Merit 

not  be  anxious  to  hire  former  Federal  employees  pHHHHI  Principles  Survey 

I  don’t  think  I  could  make  as  - 

much  money  outside  the  Government 

It  is  too  hard  to  find  out 

about  jobs  outside  the  Government 

Percent  responding  “To  A  Great  Extent” 
or  “To  a  Moderate  Extent” 


one-third  of  the  workforce  said  in  1996  that 
they  planned  to  look  for  a  new  job  in  the 
next  year. 

We  included  several  items  in  our  survey  to 
find  out  more  about  what  would  influence  a 
person’s  thinking  about  whether  to  look  for 
another  job.  As  seen  in  figure  17,  the  conse¬ 
quences  of  downsizing  were  important  factors 
for  those  employees  who  planned  to  look  for 
a  new  job.  In  fact,  one  of  the  main  reasons 
employees  gave  for  considering  a  new  job  was 
that  they  thought  they  had  experienced  a  re¬ 
duced  opportunity  for  advancement  in  recent 
years.  This  perception  is  supported  by  em¬ 
ployment  statistics  drawn  from  Government 
personnel  records.  As  noted  in  a  recent  Board 
report,  during  1993  through  1994  the  “pro¬ 
motion  rates  for  employees  at  levels  GS-1 1 
and  above  fell  by  about  20  to  30  percent 
from  earlier  levels. As  discussed  in  that  re¬ 
port,  we  believe  that  the 
successful  effort  to  down- 
;e’s  size  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  ment  was  a  major  factor 

did  each  of  the  decline  in  promo- 

■overnment?"  tion  rates.  When  higher 

level  positions  were  vacat- 
89  ed  in  the  past,  lower  level 

■  employees  were  normally 

promoted  to  fill  these  va- 

cancies.  This  has  not  been 
63 

the  case  in  recent  years  in 
many  organizations, 

-  where  decisions  have  been 

Source: 

MSPB  Merit  made  to  not  fill  many  of 

Principles  Survey,  ,  .  i  i  i  i 

199(5  the  jobs  that  have  become 

vacant. 

To  get  another  perspec¬ 
tive  on  the  issue  of  why 
L  Great  Extent”  employees  do  or  do  not 

chose  to  seek  work  out- 


U.S.  Merit  Systems  Protection  Board,  “Fair  and  Equitable  Treatment:  A  Progress  Report  on  Minority  Employment  in  the  Federal  Government,”  Washing- 
ton,  DC,  August  1996,  p.  32. 
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side  the  Government,  our  survey  included  a  series  of 
items  focusing  on  factors  that  could  influence  a  per¬ 
sons  decision  to  remain  a  Federal  employee.  The  re¬ 
sponses  of  employees  who  planned  to  stay  with  the 
Government  and  their  reasons  for  staying  are  shown 
in  figure  18.  As  might  be  expected,  the  number  one 
reason  for  remaining  a  Federal  employee  was  because 
the  person  had  too  much  time  invested  in  the  Federal 
retirement  system  and  didnt  want  to  lose  benefits.  In 
all  probability,  most  of  the  people  who  expressed  this 
view  were  employed  under  the  Civil  Service  Retire¬ 


ment  System  (GSRS),  which  covers  only  employees 
hired  before  1984.  The  Federal  Employees  Retirement 
System  that  replaced  the  GSRS  was  designed  to  allow 
employees  who  left  the  Government  to  take  with 
them  more  of  the  retirement  benefits  they  had  earned. 
The  other  major  reasons  employees  chose  to  stay  with 
the  Government  are  either  because  they  liked  working 
for  the  Federal  Government  (which  is  not  surprising 
given  the  high  levels  of  job  satisfaction  noted  earlier) 
or  because  they  thought  the  job  market  was  poor  in 
the  private  sector. 
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Perspectives  on  Prohibited 
Personnel  Practices  and  Diversity 


Prohibited  Personnel  Practices 

Another  issue  we  wanted  to  find  out  about  was 
whether  Federal  employees  believe  they  are  adequately 
protected  against  prohibited  personnel  practices.  Our 
survey  results  revealed  that  while  most  employees  did 
not  believe  they  had  been  victims  of  prohibited  ac¬ 
tions,  a  significant  minority  (40  percent)  still  believed 
their  protection  against  this  possibility  was  not  ade¬ 
quate.  Some  26  percent  thought  they  had  only  mini¬ 
mal  protection  against  prohibited  personnel  practices 
and  another  14  percent  believed  they  had  no  protec¬ 
tion  from  these  types  of  abuses.  Although  60  percent 
of  our  respondents  did  think  their  protection  against 
such  abuses  is  adequate,  the  fact  that  such  a  high  per¬ 
centage  felt  otherwise  is  a  cause  for  concern  and  con¬ 
tinued  vigilance. 

The  area  where  the  most  employees  said  they  had 
been  subjected  to  prohibited  personnel  practices  was 
in  competing  for  jobs  and  promotions.  Almost  one  in 
five  employees  (18  percent)  believed  they  were  delib¬ 
erately  misled  by  an  agency  official  about  their  rights 
to  compete  for  a  job  or  promotion.  Even  more  em¬ 
ployees  (25  percent)  said  they  were  denied  a  job  or 
promotion  because  one  of  the  selecting  officials  gave 
an  unfair  advantage  to  another  applicant.  In  the  case 
of  both  of  these  survey  items  the  percentage  of  em¬ 
ployees  who  believed  they  were  victims  of  prohibited 
personnel  actions  was  somewhat  higher  in  1996  than 
in  1992. 

There  were  other  areas  where  employees  less  fre¬ 
quently  thought  they  had  been  the  victims  of  prohib¬ 
ited  personnel  practices.  Only  a  relatively  few  employ¬ 
ees  (5  percent)  indicated  they  were  influenced  by  an 


agency  official  to  withdraw  from  competition  for  a 
Federal  job  or  promotion  in  order  to  help  another 
persons  chances.  Similarly,  5  percent  of  our  respon¬ 
dents  felt  they  were  denied  a  job  or  promotion  that 
went  instead  to  a  relative  of  one  of  the  selecting  or 
recommending  officials.  While  there  was  no  change 
in  the  response  pattern  to  these  two  items  between 
1992  and  1996  and  relatively  few  employees  said  they 
were  victims  of  these  types  of  actions,  the  fact  that  as 
many  as  5  percent  of  the  workforce  believed  that  these 
actions  had  occurred  is  still  significant. 

Federal  employees  are  also  entitled  to  protection 
from  reprisals  for  engaging  in  protected  activities.  For 
example,  whistleblowers  are  protected  by  provisions  of 
the  civil  service  laws  from  being  retaliated  against  for 
making  disclosures  of  information  that  they  reason¬ 
ably  believe  evidence  violations  of  law,  gross  misman¬ 
agement,  gross  waste  of  funds,  abuses  of  authority,  or 
substantial  and  specific  dangers  to  public  health.  Fig¬ 
ure  1 9  shows  the  percentage  of  employees  who  said 
they  had  been  retaliated  against  or  threatened  with  re¬ 
taliation  for  engaging  in  certain  protected  activities. 

As  can  be  seen  in  this  figure,  employees  were  more 
likely  to  believe  they  had  been  retaliated  against  for 
exercising  an  appeal,  complaint,  or  grievance  right 
granted  by  law  (12  percent)  than  to  believe  that  they 
had  been  retaliated  against  for  exercising  their 
whistleblower  rights  (7  percent).  There  was  no  change 
from  1992  to  1996  in  the  percentage  of  employees 
who  believed  they  were  victims  of  reprisals  for  engag¬ 
ing  in  either  of  these  protected  activities. 

In  1993  the  law  governing  the  participation  of 
Federal  employees  in  partisan  political  activities, 
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Figure  19.  Employees’  Perceptions  of  Potential  (or  Actual)  Retaliation  Against  Them 

''In  the  past  2  years y  do  you  feel  you  have  been  retaliated 
against  or  threatened  with  retaliation  for: " 


Making  disclosures  concerning  health  and 
safety  dangers,  unlawful  behavior,  and/or 
fraud,  waste  and  abuse? 

Exercising  any  appeal,  complaint,  or  grievance 
right? 

Testifying  for  or  otherwise  assisting  any  indi¬ 
vidual  in  the  exercise  of  whistleblowing,  equal 
employment  opportunity,  or  appeal  rights? 

Refusing  to  obey  an  unlawful  order? 


Reporting  unwanted  sexual  attention  or  sexual 
harassment? 


known  as  the  Hatch  Act,  was  changed  to  allow  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Federal  workforce  to  engage  in  more  types 
of  political  activities.  Under  the  Hatch  Act  nearly  all 
types  of  partisan  political  activity  had  been  unlawful 
and  eliminating  its  prohibitions  caused  some  concern. 
There  was  a  fear  that  Federal  employees  would  no 
longer  feel  sufficiently  protected  against  both  subtle 
and  direct  pressures  from  politically  appointed  man¬ 
agers  to  engage  in  partisan  activities.  And,  there  was  a 
fear  that  without  the  prohibitions  contained  in  the 
Hatch  Act,  the  level  of  political  activity  on  the  part  of 
Federal  employees  would  greatly  increase.  However, 
based  upon  the  responses  to  our  survey,  neither  of 
those  scenarios  appears  to  have  occurred. 

We  asked,  as  we  have  in  the  past,  a  number  of 
questions  on  this  survey  dealing  with  politically  moti¬ 
vated  pressures.  We  asked  whether  the  respondents 
had  been  pressured  to  engage  in  partisan  political  ac¬ 
tivity.  As  was  the  case  with  our  earlier  surveys,  less 
than  1  percent  of  the  respondents  said  that  they  had 
been  so  pressured.  We  also  asked  whether  they  be¬ 
lieved  that  they  had  been  pressured  for  political  rea¬ 
sons  to  retaliate  against  or  take  an  action  in  favor  of 
another  Federal  employee.  Again,  as  before,  less  than 
2  percent  said  that  they  believed  that  they  had  been 
so  pressured.  We  did  not  ask  whether  they  engaged  in 


political  activities  because  politically  appointed  man¬ 
agers  might  look  favorably  on  that  activity,  but  there 
was  little  indication  that  the  Hatch  Act  revisions  have 
resulted  in  significant  numbers  of  Federal  employees 
becoming  political  active.  In  fact,  less  than  7  percent 
of  our  respondents  said  that  they  had  become  more 
active  in  partisan  activities  since  the  Hatch  Act  prohi¬ 
bitions  were  lifted.  This  widespread  lack  of  interest  in 
engaging  in  political  activities  was  forecast  by  the  re¬ 
sponses  of  employees  to  a  question  in  our  1992  Merit 
Principles  Survey.  At  that  time,  only  3 1  percent  of  re¬ 
spondents  said  they  would  like  to  be  more  active  in 
partisan  political  activities.  Thirty  percent  saying  they 
did  not  want  to  be  more  active,  and  39  percent  ex¬ 
pressed  no  opinion. 

The  overall  responsibility  for  ensuring  that  Federal 
personnel  management  is  implemented  consistently 
with  the  merit  system  principles  resides  with  OPM. 
During  the  past  several  years  OPM  has  dramatically 
reorganized  itself  and  redefined  the  scope  of  its  mis¬ 
sion.  These  changes  included  a  significant  reduction 
in  its  number  of  personnel.  In  an  attempt  to  learn 
how  well  the  new  OPM  was  performing  its  personnel 
management  responsibilities,  we  asked  Federal  super¬ 
visors  to  tell  us  to  what  extent  they  believed  OPM 
was  effective  in  assuring  that  agency  personnel  actions 
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were  consistent  with  the  merit  principles.  Overall, 
about  one-third  (32  percent)  of  the  supervisors  re¬ 
sponding  to  our  survey  said  OPM  was  effective  in 
this  regard  to  a  “moderate  extent”  or  “great  extent.” 
Approximately  the  same  percentage  (31  percent)  said 
OPM  was  effective  to  only  a  “minimal  extent”  or  to 
“no  extent.”  The  remainder  either  had  no  opinion  (24 
percent)  or  were  unaware  of  such  an  OPM  effort  (13 
percent).  Given  the  importance  of  the  merit  principles 
to  human  resources  management  in  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment,  it  is  a  cause  for  concern  that  so  few  manag¬ 
ers  have  an  awareness  of  or  confidence  in  OPM  s  role. 
In  order  to  find  out  more  about  how  well  OPM  is 
carrying  out  its  responsibility  to  ensure  that  Federal 
personnel  management  is  implemented  consistently 
with  the  merit  system  principles,  the  Board  will  be 
conducting  a  study  of  OPM  s  oversight  function  dur¬ 
ing  the  next  year. 

Perceptions  of  Discrimination  and 
Attitudes  Concerning  Diversity 

In  1996  the  Board  issued  a  report  on  the  status  of  mi¬ 
norities  working  for  the  Federal  Government  that 
identified  a  large  perceptual  gulf  between  minorities 
and  nonminorities  in  the  way  they  thought  minorities 
were  treated  in  the  Federal  Government.  Minorities 
were  found  to  be  much  more  likely  to  report  that  they 
were  subject  to  flagrant  or  obvious  discrimination 
than  nonminorities.  Similarly,  nonminorities  were 
much  more  likely  to  have  a  positive  assessment  of  the 
progress  made  by  minorities  in  moving  into  top-level 
positions  than  minorities  themselves  had.^^  As  we 
have  discussed,  downsizing,  cutbacks,  and  reinvention 
efforts  have  often  had  an  effect  on  the  attitudes  of 
Federal  employees.  But  have  these  forces  also  had  an 
effect  on  the  differences  in  the  way  minorities  and 
nonminorities  view  their  working  environment?  Put 
another  way,  has  the  disparity  in  perceptions  between 
minorities  and  nonminorities  been  exacerbated  by 
these  events  or  have  the  perceptual  differences  faded 


because  of  the  threat  that  downsizing  and  budgets 
cuts  pose  to  all  members  of  the  workforce? 

As  discussed  earlier  in  this  report,  many  employees 
said  they  did  not  have  enough  protection  from  poten¬ 
tial  prohibited  personnel  practices.  Similarly,  a  signifi¬ 
cant  minority  of  employees  told  us  they  had  been  de¬ 
nied  a  job  or  a  job  benefit  because  of  unlawful 
discrimination.  The  responses  to  this  item  did  vary  by 
type  of  discrimination.  About  14  percent  of  our  re¬ 
spondents  believed  they  had  been  victims  of  racial  dis¬ 
crimination.  Slightly  fewer,  13  percent,  said  they  had 
been  discriminated  against  because  of  their  sex,  while 
1 1  percent  felt  they  had  been  treated  unfairly  because 
of  their  age.  Only  about  2  percent  of  the  Federal 
workforce  said  they  had  suffered  from  discrimination 
based  on  their  religion,  marital  status,  political  affilia¬ 
tion,  or  the  existence  of  a  handicapping  condition. 
Overall,  these  responses  were  quite  similar  to  those 
obtained  in  our  1992  survey  of  Federal  employees. 

As  might  be  expected,  responses  to  each  of  the 
questions  concerning  possible  discrimination  varied 
with  the  race  or  age  of  the  respondent.  When  asked 
whether  they  had  been  denied  a  job,  promotion,  or 
other  job  benefit  because  of  their  race,  34  percent  of 
the  African  Americans,  35  percent  of  the  Asian  Pacific 
Americans,  23  percent  of  Hispanics,  and  18  percent 
of  the  Native  Americans  thought  they  had  been. 
About  9  percent  of  the  White  employees  thought  they 
had  been  discriminated  against  because  of  their  race. 
These  percentages  were,  for  all  groups  except  African 
Americans,  a  bit  higher  than  those  obtained  in  re¬ 
sponse  to  the  same  question  in  1992.  Apparently,  cur¬ 
rent  Federal  employees  are  at  least  as  likely  now  as 
they  were  4  years  ago  to  think  they  are  victims  of  dis¬ 
crimination  because  of  their  race. 

Belief  that  an  employee  was  a  victim  of  age  dis¬ 
crimination  also  varied  with  the  age  of  the  employee. 
As  shown  in  figure  20,  older  employees  were  much 
more  likely  than  younger  employees  to  say  they  had 
suffered  discrimination. 


25  Ibid.,  p.  62. 
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Figure  20.  Respondents  Who  Believe  They 
Have  Been  Discriminated  Against  Because 
of  Their  Age,  by  Age-Level  Grouping 


the  past  2  yearsy  do  you  feel  you  have  been 
denied  a  job,  promotioHy  or  other  job  benefit 
because  of  unlawful  discrimination  based  upon 
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Source:  MSPB  Merit  Principles  Survey,  1996 


Interestingly,  there  was  no  difference  in  the  per¬ 
centage  of  men  and  women  who  said  they  were  vic¬ 
tims  of  discrimination  as  a  result  of  their  sex. 

When  we  asked  employees  whether  they  believed 
they  had  been  treated  fairly  or  unfairly^^  with  regard 
to  promotions,  awards,  training,  perfor¬ 
mance  appraisals,  and  discipline,  we  found 
more  evidence  that  the  perceptual  disparity 
between  minorities  and  nonminorities  has 
not  changed  since  1992.  Table  6  shows  the 
percentage  of  employees  displayed  by  sex 
and  racial  category  who  indicated  they  had 
not  been  treated  fairly.  Overall,  a  large  per¬ 
centage  of  the  workforce  (47  percent)  said 
they  had  not  been  treated  fairly  in  terms  of 
promotions.  While  there  was  little  difference 
between  men  and  women  with  regard  to 
perceptions  of  fairness  of  treatment  in  pro¬ 
motions,  minorities  were  considerably  more 


likely  than  nonminorities  to  believe  that  they  had 
been  treated  unfairly.  This  difference  of  opinion  exist¬ 
ed  despite  the  fact  that  in  our  earlier  study  of  the  sta¬ 
tus  of  minorities  in  the  Federal  Government,  we 
found,  that  with  a  few  exceptions,  minorities  were 
generally  promoted  at  rates  similar  to  those  experi¬ 
enced  by  nonminorities.^^ 

As  table  6  shows,  minorities  were  also  somewhat 
more  likely  than  nonminorities  to  believe  they  had 
been  treated  unfairly  in  terms  of  awards,  performance 
appraisal  ratings,  discipline,  and,  to  a  slightly  lesser 
extent,  training.  What  is  interesting  here  is  that  our 
1996  study  of  minorities  in  the  Government  revealed 
that  minorities  as  a  group  have  received  lower  perfor¬ 
mance  appraisal  ratings  and  fewer  and  smaller  awards, 
and  been  more  likely  to  be  subject  to  disciplinary  ac¬ 
tions  than  nonminorities.^®  Given  these  beliefs  and  re¬ 
alities,  it  is  probably  not  surprising  that  employees 
from  different  races  or  national  origins  had  different 
views  on  whether  people  of  their  race  or  national  ori¬ 
gin  were  treated  with  respect  in  their  organizations. 

As  figure  21  shows,  a  large  proportion  of  the  employ¬ 
ees  from  each  minority  group  said  that  people  of  their 
race  or  national  origin  were  not  treated  with  respect. 

The  belief  of  many  employees  that  they  are  not 
treated  fairly  and  are  not  given  an  equal  chance  to 


Table  6.  Perceptions  of  Unfair  Treatment,  by  Gender  and 
Minority/Nonminority  Group  Status 


“In  the  past  2  years,  to  what  extent  do  you  believe  you  have  been  treated  fairly 
regarding  the  following:” 

Percent  Responding 
“To  a  litde  extent”  or  “To  no  extent” 


Women 

Men 

Nonminority 

Minority 

Promotions 

46 

48 

45 

54 

Awards 

41 

40 

38 

47 

Training 

35 

35 

34 

39 

Discipline 

26 

26 

23 

33 

Performance  Rating 

25 

27 

24 

32 

For  simplicity  of  presentation,  "fairly”  refers  to  the  responses  of  employees  who  said  they  had  been  treated  fairly  to  a  great  extent  or  to  a  considerable  extent. 
Similarly,  “unfairly”  combines  the  responses  of  employees  who  said  they  were  treated  fairly  to  a  little  extent  or  to  no  extent. 

“Fair  and  Equitable  Treatment:  A  Progress  Report  on  Minority  Employment  in  the  Federal  Government,”  p.  31. 

2«  Ibid.,  p.  62. 
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Figure  21.  Percentage  of  Respondents  Who  Agree 
That  Their  Organizations  Treat  Them  With  Respect, 
by  Race/National  Origin 


Response  Category: 
Agree 

m  Disagree 


African 

American 


Asian  Pacific 
American 


Hispanic 


Native  Nonminority 

American 


Note:  “Agree”  responses  include  both  “Agree‘and  “Strongly  Agree,” 
and  “Disagree”  responses  include  both  “Disagree”  and  “Strongly  Disagree.” 

Source:  MS PB  Merit  Principles  Survey,  1996 


succeed  can  have  dramatic  conse- 
quences  for  the  productivity  of  the 
Federal  workforce.  When  people 
do  not  believe  they  are  valued  they 
are  less  motivated  to  do  their  best 
and  to  work  with  others  towards 
the  common  goal  of  accomplish¬ 
ing  their  organizations  mission.  A 
demonstration  of  this  lack  of  mo¬ 
tivation  can  be  seen  in  the  re¬ 
sponses  of  employees  to  a  survey 
question  asking  whether  during 
the  last  2  years  they  had  chosen 
not  to  apply  for  a  promotion  or 
developmental  opportunity  be¬ 
cause  they  thought  they  had  little 
chance  of  being  selected  because 
of  their  race,  sex,  or  age.  Nearly 
22  percent  of  the  African  Ameri¬ 
cans,  28  percent  of  the  Asian  Pa¬ 
cific  Americans,  and  1 1  percent  of 
the  Hispanics  in  our  sample  said  they  had  not  applied 
for  a  job  because  they  felt  someone  of  their  race  or 
national  origin  had  little  or  no  chance  of  being  select¬ 
ed.  In  comparison,  only  7  percent  of  our  White  re¬ 
spondents  held  this  view.  Similarly,  employees  over 
the  age  of  50  were  much  more  likely  to  believe  their 
age  would  be  held  against  them  and,  therefore,  had 
not  applied  for  jobs  (17  percent  said  this)  than  did 
younger  employees  (less  than  5  percent  said  they  had 
not  applied  for  a  job  because  of  their  age).  Relatively 
few  employees  (8  percent  overall),  however,  said  they 
had  not  applied  for  a  job  because  of  their  sex,  with 
men  being  slightly  more  likely  than  women  to  have 
taken  this  stance  (9  versus  7  percent). 

Over  the  years  the  Federal  Government  has  in 
many  ways  attempted  to  be  a  model  employer,  striv¬ 
ing  to  ensure  that  all  employees  and  applicants  for 
jobs  are  treated  fairly  regardless  of  their  race,  sex,  or 
age.  As  was  discussed  above,  it  is  clear  that  many  em¬ 
ployees  do  not  believe  that  these  attempts  have  been 
altogether  successful.  It  is  also  clear  that  some  em¬ 
ployees  believe  the  attempt  to  ensure  fairness  for  some 
groups  of  employees  has  resulted  in  inequitable  treat¬ 


ment  for  other  categories  of  employees.  For  example, 
when  asked  whether  their  organizations’  affirmative 
employment  programs  had  frequently  resulted  in 
women  being  placed  in  positions  for  which  they  were 
not  well  qualified,  40  percent  of  our  respondents 
agreed  (40  percent  also  disagreed).  As  might  be  ex¬ 
pected,  men  were  more  likely  than  women  to  hold 
this  opinion  (50  percent  versus  28  percent). 

Similar  results  were  obtained  when  employees  were 
asked  if  minorities  were  placed  in  positions  because  of 
their  race  for  which  they  were  not  well  qualified. 
Overall,  45  percent  of  the  workforce  believed  this  was 
the  case,  while  35  percent  disagreed.  Again  the  results 
varied  with  the  race  of  the  respondent.  Only  13  per¬ 
cent  of  the  African  Americans,  27  percent  of  the 
Asian  Pacific  Americans,  and  28  percent  of  the  His¬ 
panics  agreed  with  this  idea.  In  contrast,  51  percent 
of  the  Native  Americans  and  52  percent  of  the  Whites 
responding  to  our  survey  held  this  view. 

When  employees  were  asked  whether  they  thought 
affirmative  employment  programs  had  resulted  in  “re¬ 
verse  discrimination”  against  nonminority  men,  45 
percent  said  they  had  and  34  percent  disagreed.  The 
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majority  of  the  White  men  responding  to  our  survey 
said  this  was  the  case  (61  percent  agreed),  compared 
to  23  percent  of  the  minority  men  and  32  percent  of 
the  women  of  all  races.  The  pervasiveness  of  this 
point  of  view  among  nonminority  men  is  a  bit  sur¬ 
prising  in  light  of  the  facts.  In  our  study  of  minority 
employment  we  found  little  evidence  of  discrimina¬ 
tion  against  White  men.  In  fact,  as  noted  in  that  re¬ 
port,  “White  males,  with  a  few  exceptions,  continue 
to  be  promoted  at  rates  equivalent  to  employees  from 
most  minority  groups. Perhaps  as  we  speculated  in 
that  same  report,  for  both  minorities  and  nonminori¬ 
ties,  whether  male  or  female,  “Human  nature  also  is 
such  that  we  tend  to  attribute  our  failures  to  some¬ 
thing  other  than  our  own  shortcomings,  and  so  when 
we  encounter  difficulty  in  competing  for  promotions  . 
.  .  ,  we  assume  those  who  were  successful  had  an  ad¬ 
vantage  other  than  their  qualifications.”^^ 

While  many  employees  apparently  believed  they 
had  not  been  treated  fairly,  many  employees  neverthe¬ 
less  also  believed  that  the  effort  to  achieve  a  diverse 
workforce  and  ensure  fair  treatment  for  all  was  an  ap¬ 
propriate  goal.  When  asked  whether  the  impact  on 
workforce  diversity  should  be  taken  into  account 
when  choosing  among  the  best  qualified  candidates 


for  a  vacancy,  almost  half  of  our  respondents  (49  per¬ 
cent)  agreed  and  about  a  third  disagreed  (34  percent). 
While  minorities  were  much  more  likely  to  agree  with 
this  statement  (73  percent  did  so),  41  percent  of  the 
nonminorities  in  our  sample  also  held  this  view. 

When  supervisors  were  asked  about  their  role  in 
achieving  a  diverse  workforce,  slightly  less  than  half 
(47  percent)  told  us  they  were  held  accountable  for 
the  level  of  representation  of  minorities  and  women  in 
their  work  unit.  In  general.  White  men  were  more 
likely  to  hold  this  view  than  were  women  or  minority 
men.  About  one-third  of  the  supervisors  (34  percent) 
also  said  they  were  held  accountable  for  the  represen¬ 
tation  of  persons  with  disabilities  in  their  work  unit. 
Regardless  of  whether  or  not  they  believed  they  were 
accountable  for  diversity,  44  percent  of  the  supervisors 
did  tell  us  they  had  the  opportunity  to  take  actions 
that  affected  the  level  of  representation  of  women,  mi¬ 
norities,  or  persons  with  disabilities  in  their  work  unit 
during  the  last  2  years.  Slightly  fewer  (38  percent) 
said  this  was  not  the  case.  Most  supervisors  (88  per¬ 
cent)  also  told  us  they  had  received  training  on  man¬ 
aging  diversity,  with  59  percent  of  these  supervisors 
saying  that  the  training  had  made  them  a  better  su¬ 
pervisor. 
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Conclusions  and  Recommendations 


We  believe  that  the  results  of  our  most  recent  Merit 
Principles  Survey  provide  a  useful  context  for  judging 
the  effect  of  the  many  changes  that  have  been  occur¬ 
ring  in  the  Federal  Government.  From  the  perspective 
of  Federal  employees  the  changes  that  have  been  oc¬ 
curring  clearly  have  both  positive  and  negative  conse¬ 
quences.  Based  on  what  we  have  learned  from  the  sur¬ 
vey  respondents,  we  offer  the  following  conclusions 
and  recommendations. 

Agencies  and  organizations  should  make  sure  that 
their  efforts  to  reduce  expenditures  also  include  a 
sincere  effort  to  involve  employees  in  attempts  to 
improve  their  operations. 

Both  the  responses  of  Federal  employees  to  our 
survey  questions  and  the  written  comments  they  pro¬ 
vided  made  it  clear  that,  for  most  employees,  there 
was  no  distinction  between  attempts  to  reinvent  the 
way  the  Government  does  business  and  efforts  intend¬ 
ed  solely  to  reduce  both  the  cost  of  operations  and  the 
number  of  Federal  employees.  While  many  employees 
have  been  affected  by  reduced  budgets  and  downsiz¬ 
ing,  relatively  few  said  their  organizations  really  em¬ 
braced  the  goals  of  the  National  Performance  Review. 
This  may  mean  that  although  many  Federal  organiza¬ 
tions  have  been  forced  to  change  the  way  they  have 
been  doing  business  because  of  reductions  in  budgets 
and  personnel,  they  nevertheless  may  have  been  miss¬ 
ing  a  chance  for  further  improvement  if  they  have  not 
attempted  to  include  the  members  of  their  workforce 
in  the  change  process. 

Much  of  the  attention  that  has  been  devoted  to  the 
NPR  has  focused  on  reducing  the  size  of  the  Federal 


workforce.  However,  the  NPR — along  with  other  ini¬ 
tiatives  to  effect  constructive  change  in  Govern¬ 
ment — has  also  emphasized  greater  employee  involve¬ 
ment  and  empowerment.  The  value  of  this  focus  on 
employee  involvement  is  confirmed  in  the  results  of 
our  1996  survey  which  clearly  showed  that  people 
who  worked  in  organizations  that  involve  their  em¬ 
ployees  in  planning  and  managing  their  work  were 
much  more  satisfied  with  their  jobs  and  also  much 
more  likely  to  believe  that  their  productivity  had  im¬ 
proved  over  the  past  several  years.  Organizations  that 
do  not  tap  the  ideas  and  abilities  of  the  people  who 
work  for  them  run  the  risk  of  stagnating,  which  may 
end  up  meaning  that  they  simply  do  less  with  less  or 
even  cease  to  function. 

In  many  Federal  organizations  there  is  a  culture  that 
sanctions  not  dealing  effectively  with  problem  em¬ 
ployees.  This  must  be  changed  for  the  Government 
to  be  able  to  hold  employees  accountable  for  their 
performance. 

Our  results  show  that  dealing  with  poor  perform¬ 
ers  and  problem  employees  continues  to  be  a  problem 
in  many  organizations.  Despite  the  claims  of  some  su¬ 
pervisors  to  the  contrary,  we  believe  that  the  current 
system  can  provide  the  means  to  deal  with  problem 
employees.  This  does  not  mean  that  changes  to  the 
current  system  should  not  be  considered,  only  that 
managers  should  not  wait  for  systemic  changes  before 
they  take  appropriate  action  in  this  area.  The  current 
system  does  not,  of  course,  make  the  process  of  deal¬ 
ing  with  problem  employees  a  particularly  pleasant 
experience.  Nor  does  the  system  work  well  unless 
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management  creates  an  organizational  climate  that 
makes  it  clear  to  all  employees  that  poor  performance 
or  misconduct  will  not  be  tolerated. 

To  be  successful  in  their  efforts  to  increase  the  ex¬ 
tent  to  which  employees  are  held  accountable  for  their 
actions,  Federal  policy  makers  will  have  to  address  the 
question  of  how  to  change  organizational  culture  to 
make  it  unacceptable  to  simply  ignore  problem  em¬ 
ployees  or  pass  them  oflF  to  other  organizations.  All 
too  often  it  has  been  easier  for  managers  to  adopt 
these  strategies  than  to  confront  problem  employees. 

If  employees  are  to  be  held  accountable  for  their  be¬ 
havior,  the  culture  of  organizations  will  need  to 
change  and  managers  must  come  to  understand  and 
accept  that  taking  actions  against  problem  employees 
is  a  key  aspect  of  the  their  jobs.  Accordingly,  agency 
heads  need  to  make  it  clear  to  managers  in  their  orga¬ 
nizations  that  they  are  responsible  for  holding  em¬ 
ployees  accountable  for  their  performance  and  that 
they  will  be  supported  if  they  decide  to  take  appropri¬ 
ate  action  against  employees  who  cannot  or  will  not 
perform  their  jobs. 

Efforts  should  be  made  by  OPM  and  individual  agen¬ 
cies  to  ensure  that  the  Government  maintains  its  abil¬ 
ity  to  find  and  recruit  high-quality  applicants. 

While  we  found  no  indication  that  the  quality  of 
the  current  Federal  workforce  or  those  hired  in  recent 
years  has  been  declining,  many  Federal  managers  said 
there  has  been  a  noticeable  decline  in  the  quality  of 
the  applicants  for  Federal  jobs.  This  has  not  had 
much  of  an  effect  on  the  quality  of  those  hired  over 
the  last  few  years,  because  there  have  been  relatively 


few  new  hires  and  the  Government  has  been  able  to 
get  enough  highly  qualified  applicants.  The  time  will 
certainly  come,  however,  when  employment  levels  sta¬ 
bilize  and  the  Government  will  need  to  replace  em¬ 
ployees  as  jobs  become  vacant.  When  that  happens,  it 
is  important  that  Government  organizations  have  the 
means  to  attract  high-quality  job  applicants.  This 
may  be  a  particularly  difficult  challenge  if  the  private 
sector  job  market  is  good,  and  if  the  image  of  the 
Federal  Government  as  an  employer  does  not  im¬ 
prove. 

In  a  time  of  greater  decentralization  and  delegation 
of  personnel  management  authorities,  it  is  increas¬ 
ingly  important  to  ensure  that  there  is  an  effective 
and  a  visible  system  in  place  to  ensure  that  supervi¬ 
sors  are  held  accountable  for  the  decisions  they  make. 

The  possibility  of  being  treated  unfairly  or  being  a 
victim  of  a  prohibited  personnel  practice  continues  to 
concern  a  large  percentage  of  Federal  employees. 
Moreover,  the  potential  for  improper  actions  being 
taken  may  be  greater  than  in  the  past,  especially  since 
many  employees  (including  some  supervisors)  do  not 
believe  that  their  supervisors  have  been  adequately 
prepared  to  take  on  greater  responsibility  for  person¬ 
nel  actions.  Since  centralizing  personnel  decisions  has 
a  number  of  negative  consequences,  a  better  answer  is 
to  ensure  that  Federal  managers  and  supervisors  are 
competent  and  held  accountable  for  results  and  also 
for  achieving  those  results  within  the  parameters  of 
the  statutory  merit  system  principles.  Further,  in  the 
relatively  few  instances  where  a  prohibited  personnel 
action  is  deliberately  taken  negative  consequences 
should  be  swift  and  public. 
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Appendix  1 


U.S,  MERIT  SYSTEMS  PROTECTION  BOARD 
Washington,  D.C.  20419 

1996  Merit  Principles  Survey 

January  1996 


Dear  Federal  Coworker: 

You  have  been  randomly  selected  as  part  of  a  group  of  employees  chosen  to  represent  the  views  of  nearly  2  million 
Federal  workers  in  a  study  of  some  critical  issues  in  the  Federal  workplace.  It  is  very  important  that  you  fill  out 
and  return  this  questionnaire. 

The  U.S.  Merit  Systems  Protection  Board  (MSPB)  is  an  independent  Federal  agency  that  hears  the  appeals  of 
Federal  employees  and  conducts  studies  to  ensure  that  the  civil  service  is  free  of  prohibited  personnel  practices. 
One  way  we  do  that  is  by  periodically  conducting  surveys  of  Government  employees. 

This  survey  gives  you  an  opportunity  to  share  your  opinions  and  experiences  concerning  your  job.  Federal  merit 
principles,  the  effects  of  downsizing,  and  other  topics.  You  may  complete  the  survey  at  your  work  site  or  at  home. 
It  should  take  you  about  20  to  30  minutes  to  complete.  Please  read  the  instructions  carefully-some  of  the 
questions  may  not  apply  to  you,  and  you  don’t  need  to  answer  those. 

Please  base  your  answers  on  your  own  experiences  and  opinions.  Your  answers  wUl  be  kept  strictly 
confidential.  They  will  be  combined  with  other  answers  so  that  individual  responses  cannot  be  identified.  Please 
do  not  put  your  name  anywhere  on  this  booklet. 

This  is  your  opportunity  to  be  heard  by  people  who  can  influence  our  work  environment.  Your  participation  can 
make  a  difference.  The  results  of  this  study  will  be  reported  to  the  President  and  the  Congress  and  will  be  made 
available  to  the  press  and  the  public. 

i 

Please  complete  the  questionnaire  and  return  it  in  the  enclosed  prepaid  envelope  within  5  days  after  you 
receive  it.  If  you  would  like  a  copy  of  a  report  based  on  the  findings  of  this  study,  please  write  to  us  at  the 
address  shown  on  the  next  page.  If  you  have  any  questions  about  this  survey,  please  contact  Dr.  John  Crum  at 
(202)  653-6772,  extension  1344. 

Thank  you  very  much  for  helping  us  in  this  important  project. 

Sincerely, 

Evangeline  W.  Swift 
Director,  Policy  and  Evaluation 
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U.S.  MERIT  SYSTEMS  PROTECTION  BOARD 
WASHINGTON,  DC  20419 

1996  MERIT  PRINCIPLES  SURVEY 


This  survey  asks  for  your  opinions  and  experiences  on  a  variety  of  personnel  issues.  The 
questionnaire  is  divided  into  the  foiiowing  three  sections: 

•  SECTiON  i,  COMPLETED  BY  ALL  EMPLOYEES,  covers  a  wide  range  of 
areas,  including  your  job;  the  personnel  practices  in  your  work  group; 
whistlebiowing;  and  individual  and  organizational  performance. 

.  SECTION  II,  COMPLETED  BY  SUPERVISORS,  concerns  managing  people. 

.  SECTION  III,  COMPLETED  BY  ALL  EMPLOYEES,  covers  individual 
background  Information. 

You  may  not  have  to  answer  every  question  in  this  survey.  Instructions  will  tell  you  which 
questions  to  skip. 


MARKING  INSTRUCTIONS 


DON'T  use  ink  or  ballpoint  pens.  Use  a  No.  2  pencil. 

Erase  completely  and  cleanly  any  answer  you  wish  to  change. 
Don't  make  any  stray  marks  in  this  booklet. 


CORRECT  MARK: 

o«ioo 


INCORRECT  MARKS: 


USE  NO.  2  PENCIL  ONLY  > 

— 

_ _ _ 

PRIVACY  ACT  NOTICE 


Collection  of  the  requested  information  is  authorized  by  the  Civil  Service  Reform  Act  of  1978.  Your 
participation  in  this  survey  is  completely  voluntary  and  none  of  the  information  you  choose  to 
supply  will  be  associated  with  you  individually. 


REPORT  REQUEST  ADDRESS 


If  you  would  like  a  copy  of  the  reports  published  as  a  result  of  this  survey,  please  address  your 
request  to: 

U.S.  Merit  Systems  Protection  Board 
Office  of  Policy  and  Evaluation 
1120  Vermont  Avenue,  NW 
Washington,  DC  20419 
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SECTION  I:  ALL  EMPLOYEES 

Did  you  read  the  marking  instructions? 
if  not,  piease  read  them  now. 

Don't  Know/Can't  Judge 
Strongly  Disagree 
Disagree 

Neither  Agree  Nor  Disagree 
Agree 

Strongly  Agree 


1 .  The  work  I  do  on  my  job  is 

meaningful  to  me . OOOOOO 

2.  I  would  recommend  the  Federal 

Government  as  a  place  to  work . OOOOOO 


3.  I  have  the  skills  I  need  to  do  my  job.  ..OOOOOO 

4.  Overall,  I  am  satisfied  with  my 


current  pay.  . OOOOOO 

5.  I  need  more  training  to  perform  my 

job  effectively. . OOOOOO 

6.  I  have  received  the  training  I  needed 
to  keep  pace  with  the  requirements 

of  my  job  as  these  have  changed . OOOOOO 

7.  In  general,  I  am  satisfied  with  my  job.  -OOOOOO 


8.  There  are  too  many  management 

levels  in  my  organization . OOOOOO 

9.  1  feel  my  organization  is  overstaffed 
and  that  it  could  do  the  same  job 
with  fewer  people  if  the  work 

processes  could  be  changed . OOOOOO 

10.  The  efforts  of  the  National 
Performance  Review,  which  has 
been  working  on  reinventing 
Government,  have  had  a  positive 
impact  in  bringing  change  to 

government . OOOOOO 

11.  The  National  Performance  Review 
has  had  a  positive  Impact  on 
improving  customer  service  to 

the  public . O  O  O  O  O  O 

12.  My  organization  has  made  the  goals 
of  the  National  Performance  Review 

an  important  priority. . OOOOOO 

13.  My  organization  has  made  good  use 
of  my  knowledge  and  skills  in  looking 

for  ways  to  become  more  efficient. . . .  OO O OO  O 


Don't  Know/Can't  Judge 
Strongly  Disagree 
Disagree 

Neither  Agree  Nor  Disagree 
Agree 

Strongly  Agree 

14.  My  immediate  supervisor  has  good 

management  skills . OOOOOO 

15.  My  immediate  supervisor  has 
organized  our  work  group  effectively 

to  get  the  work  done . OOOOOO 

16.  Overall,  I  am  satisfied  with  my 

supervisor. . OOOOOO 

17.  Since  the  law  regarding  participation 
in  partisan  political  activities  by 
Federal  employees  (the  Hatch  Act) 
was  changed,  I  have  been  more 

active  in  partisan  political  activities.  ..OOOOOO 

18.  The  impact  on  workforce  diversity 
should  be  taken  into  account  when 
choosing  among  best-qualified 


candidates . OOOOOO 

19.  A  spirit  of  cooperation  and  teamwork 

exists  In  my  immediate  work  unit . OOOOOO 

20.  My  work  unit  has  a  sufficient  number 

of  employees  to  do  its  job . OOOOOO 

21 .  In  the  past  2  years,  the  productivity 

of  my  work  unit  has  improved . OOOOOO 

22.  in  the  past  2  years,  I  have  been  given 
more  flexibility  in  how  I  accomplish 

my  work . OOOO O O 


23.  I  am  confident  that  if  1  lost  my  Federal 
job  because  of  a  reduction  in  force  (RIF), 

1  would  be  able  to  find  an  acceptable 
job  outside  the  Federal  Government 

in  a  reasonable  period  of  time . OOOOOO 

24.  The  number  of  people  in  my  work  unit 
will  probably  be  reduced  over  the 
next  2  years  even  though  our  work¬ 
load  will  stay  the  same  or  Increase.  ..OOOOOO 

25.  The  possibility  of  a  reduction  in  force 
(RIF)  or  furlough  has  had  a  negative 

effect  on  my  productivity.  . OOOO O O 

26.  My  concern  about  the  possibility  of 
changes  in  benefits  for  Federal 
employees  has  had  a  negative  effect 

on  my  productivity.  . O  O  O  O  O  O 
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DorTt  KnoPc^l  y 
Strongly  Disagree  g; 
’iisagree  ,  f-  ; 
Neither  Agree  Nor  Disagree  r 
Agree  ^ 

Strongly  Agree  ^ 


27.  Downsizing  has  helped  my 
organization  to  accomplish  its 
mission  more  efficiently.  . O  O  O  O  O  O 


28.  A  private  sector  company  could 
perform  the  work  of  my  organization 
just  as  effectively  as  the 

Government  does . OOOOOO 

29.  Budget  cuts  have  had  a  negative 

effect  on  my  organization’s  mission 
accomplishment .  OOOOOO 

30.  Downsizing  has  seriously  eroded 
the  institutional  memory  or 

knowledge  In  my  organization . OOOOOO 

31.  In  general,  people  of  my  race/ 
national  origin  group  are  treated 

with  respect  in  my  organization . OOOOOO 

32.  At  the  place  I  work,  my  opinions 

seem  to  count . OOOOOO 

33.  The  work  performed  by  my  work  unit 
provides  the  public  a  worthwhile 

return  on  their  tax  dollars . OOOOOO 

34.  The  give  and  take  of  public  policy¬ 
making  doesn’t  appeal  to  me . OOOOOO 

35.  Meaningful  public  service  is  very 

important  to  me . OOOOOO 

36.  I  am  not  afraid  to  go  to  bat  for  the 
rights  of  others  even  if  it  means 

I  will  be  ridiculed . OOOOOO 

37.  Making  a  difference  in  society 
means  more  to  me  than  personal 

achievements . OOOOOO 

38.  I  am  prepared  to  make  enormous 

sacrifices  for  the  good  of  society.  ....OOOOOO 

39.  I  am  often  reminded  by  daily  events 
about  how  dependent  we  are  on 

one  another . OOOOOO 


40.  My  organization’s  affirmative  employment  programs 
have  frequently  resulted  In: 

I’l '■  1&on*t  iSiow/cSrSyi^^ 

Strongly  Disagree 
■  Disagree  '  1"; 

Neither  Agree  Nor  Disagree 

ii;,  '  ’  '  Agree  '■  ’ 

Strongly  Agree 

a.  Women  being  put  in  positions  for 

which  they  were  not  well-quaiified  —  OOOOOO 

b.  Minorities  being  put  in  positions  for 

which  they  were  not  well-qualified  —  OOOOOO 

c.  “Reverse”  discrimination  against 

nonminority  men . OOOOOO 


41.  In  the  past  2  years,  to  what  extent  do  you  believe  you 
have  been  treated  fairly  regarding  the  following: 

No  Basis  to  Judge 
To  No  Extent 
To  8  tittle  Extent 
To  Some  Extent 
To  a  Considerable  Extent 
To  a  Very  Great  Extent 

a.  Promotions  . OOOOOO 

b.  Awards . OOOOOO 

c.  Training  . OOOOOO 

d.  Annual  performance  appraisals . OOOOOO 

e.  Discipline . OOOOOO 


42,  Under  Government  reinvention  initiatives,  many  new 
flexibilities  and  powers  to  take  employee  personnel 
actions  have  been  delegated  (or  may  in  the  future  be 
delegated)  to  first-line  supervisors.  To  what  extent  do 
you  think  your  supervisor  will  exercise  the  following 
authorities  in  a  fair  and  effective  manner: 

(Mark  a  response  for  each  item.) 

Don’t  Know/Can’t  Judge 
To  No  Extent 
To  a  Minimal  Extent 
To  a  Moderate  Extent 
To  a  Great  Extent 

a.  Rating  the  qualifications  of  applicants 

for  jobs . OOOO  O 

b.  Selecting  people  for  vacancies  or 

promotions  based  on  their  qualifications . .  OOO  O  O 

c.  Setting  individual  employees’  pay  within 

broad  pay  bands . O  O  O  O  Q 


d.  Taking  adverse  actions  such  as 
suspensions  and  removals . OOOOO 
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43.  Have  management  and  the  local  Federal  employee 
unions  established  partnerships  in  your  agency? 


Yes  . O 

No  (SKIP  to  question  45)  . O 

Don’t  know/Can’t  judge  (SKIP  to  question  45)  . O 


Don’t  Know/Can’t  Judge 
To  No  Extent 
To  a  Minimal  Extent 
To  a  Moderate  Extent 
To  a  Great  Extent 

44.  To  what  extent  has  the  existence  of  the 
partnership(s)  enabled  your  organization 

to  better  accomplish  its  mission? . OOOOO 

45.  To  what  extent  do  you  believe  that 
your  right  to  work  in  an  environment 
that  Is  free  from  prohibited  personnel 

practices  Is  adequately  protected? . OOOOO 

No  Basis  to  Judge 
Poor 

Below  average 
Average 
Above  Average 
Outstanding 

46.  Overall,  how  would  you  rate 

the  quality  of  work  performed  by: 

a.  Your  current  coworkers  in  your 

immediate  work  group . OOOOOO 

b.  People  who  have  joined  your 
immediate  work  group  from  outside 
the  Government  in  the  past  2  years 
(or  since  you’ve  been  in  your  work 

group,  if  that  is  less  than  2  years)  ....OOOOOO 

c.  People  who  have  Jeft  the  Federal 
Government  from  your  immediate 
work  group  in  the  last  2  years  (or 
since  you’ve  been  in  your  work 

group,  if  that  is  less  than  2  years)  ....OOOOOO 

Don’t  Know/Can't  Judge 
No 
Yes 

47.  In  the  past  2  years,  do  you  feel  you  have 
been  denied  a  job,  promotion,  or  other  Job 
benefit  because  of  unlawful  discrimination 
based  upon: 


a.  Race/national  origin . OO  O 

b.  Sex . OOO 

c.  Age . OOO 

d.  Handicapping  condition . OOO 

e.  Religion . OOO 

f.  Marital  status . OOO 

g.  Political  affiliation . OOO 


Don’t  Know/Can’t  Judge 
No 
yes 


In  the  past  2  years,  do  you  feel  you  have 
been  pressured  by  an  agency  official: 


a.  To  engage  in  partisan  political  activity? . OOO 

b.  To  retaliate  against  or  take  an  action  in  favor 
of  another  Federal  employee  or  applicant  for 

political  reasons? . OOO 


a.  Deliberately  misled  by  an  agency  official 
about  your  right  to  compete  for  a  job  or 

promotion?  . OOO 

b.  Influenced  by  an  agency  official  to  withdraw 
from  competition  for  a  Federal  job  or 
promotion  in  order  to  help  another  person’s 


chances  for  getting  that  job  or  promotion? . OOO 

c.  Denied  a  job  or  promotion  because  one  of 
the  selecting  or  recommending  officials  gave 

an  unfair  advantage  to  another  applicant? . OOO 

d.  Denied  a  job  or  promotion  which  went 

instead  to  a  relative  of  one  of  the  selecting  or 
recommending  officials? . OOO 


In  the  past  2  years,  do  you  feel  you  have 
been  retaliated  against  or  threatened 
with  retaliation  for: 

a.  Making  disclosures  concerning  health  and 
safety  dangers,  unlawful  behavior,  and/or 


fraud,  waste,  and  abuse? . OOO 

b.  Exercising  any  appeal,  complaint,  or 
grievance  right? . OOO 


c.  Testifying  for  or  otherwise  assisting  any 
individual  in  the  exercise  of  whistleblowing, 
equal  employment  opportunity,  or  appeal 


rights?  . OOO 

d.  Refusing  to  obey  an  unlawful  order?  . OOO 

e.  Reporting  unwanted  sexual  attention  or 

sexual  harassment?  . OOO 
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51 .  (a)  If  you  felt  that  your  rights  as  a  federal  employee 
were  violated  within  the  last  2  years,  did  you  take 
some  formal  action  to  try  and  correct  the  situation 
(file  a  grievance,  appeal,  etc.)? 


Not  applicable  . O 

Yes . O 

No  . O 


(b)  If  you  felt  that  your  rights  as  a  federal  employee 
were  violated  within  the  last  2  years  and  you  did  not 
take  formal  action  to  try  and  correct  this  situation, 
why  did  you  choose  not  to  take  any  formal  action? 


(mark  all  that  apply) 

Not  applicable  . O 

Still  might  take  some  action . O 

Not  serious  enough . O 

Didn’t  know  I  could  . O 

Process  wouldn’t  solve  the  problem . O 

Fear  of  management  retaliation  . O 

Problem  was  resolved  informally  . O 

Waited  too  long/missed  deadline  . O 

Too  complicated . O 

Too  expensive  . O 

Process  isn’t  fair  . O 

I  left  the  work  unit  . O 

Don’t  know/Can’t  judge . O 


52.  To  what  extent  do  you  agree  with  each  of  the  following 
statements  concerning  the  appeal  processes  that  are 
available  if  your  organization  takes  an  adverse  action 
against  an  employee? 

Don't  Know/Can't  Judge 
Strongly  Disagree 
Disagree 

Neither  Agree  Nor  Disagree 
Agree 

Strongly  Agree 

a.  There  are  too  many  different 

channels  for  taking  appeals . OOOOOO 

b.  The  procedures  for  filing  an  appeal 

are  too  hard  to  understand . OOOOOO 

c.  The  appeal  process  inappropriately 

favors  management . OOOOOO 

d.  The  appeal  process  inappropriately 

favors  employees . OOOOOO 

e.  The  appeal  process  in  my 
organization  discourages  managers 
from  taking  inappropriate  actions 

against  employees . OOOOOO 

f.  The  appeal  process  in  my 
organization  keeps  supervisors 
from  taking  corrective  actions  that 

should  be  taken  . OOOOOO 


53.  In  the  last  2  years  (or  since  you  began  working  as  a 
Federal  civilian  employee,  if  that  was  less  than  2  years 
ago),  did  you  choose  not  to  apply  for  any  promotion  or 
developmental  opportunity  (for  example,  assignment 
to  a  high  visibility  task  force)  because  you  felt: 

Don't  Know/Cant  Judge 
No 
Yes 

Not  Applicable 


a.  you  had  little  or  no  chance  of  being 
selected  because  of  your  race  or 

national  origin? . OOOO 

b.  you  had  little  or  no  chance  of  being 

selected  because  of  your  age? . OOOO 

c.  you  had  little  or  no  chance  of  being 

selected  because  of  your  sex? . OOOO 


54.  How  does  your  pay  compare  to  that  of  employees 
outside  the  Federal  Government  who  are  doing  Jobs 


similar  to  yours? 

I  am  paid  much  less . O 

I  am  paid  somewhat  less . O 

I  am  paid  about  the  same  . . O 

I  am  paid  somewhat  more . O 

I  am  paid  much  more . O 

Don’t  know/Can’t  judge . O 


55.  As  a  result  of  budget  cuts,  downsizing,  or  reinvention 
initiatives  since  1993,  has; 

(a)  The  type  of  work  you  perform  in  your  current  job 


changed  in  a  substantial  way? 

Not  applicable  . O 

Yes,  in  a  positive  manner . O 

Yes,  in  a  negative  manner . O 

No  . O 

Don’t  know/Can’t  judge  . O 

(b)  The  amount  of  work  you  perform  in  your  current  job 

changed  in  a  substantial  way? 

Not  applicable  . O 

Yes,  the  amount  of  work  has  increased . O 

Yes,  the  amount  of  work  has  decreased . O 

No  . O 

Don’t  know/Can’t  judge  . O 

(c)  A  change  in  the  location  of  your  job  required  you 
to  move? 

Not  applicable  . O 

Yes . O 

No  . O 

Don’t  know/Can’t  judge  . O 
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56.  As  a  result  of  possible  future  budget  cuts  or  downsizing 
in  the  next  few  years,  how  likely  is  it  that  you  will: 

Don’t  Know/Can't  iJudge 
Very  Unlikely 
Somewhat  Unlikely 
Neither  Likely  nor  Unlikely 
Somewhat  Likely 
Very  Likely 


a.  Voluntarily  move  to  a  different  job 

in  your  agency?  . OOOOOO 

b.  Be  required  to  move  to  a  different  job 
In  your  agency  under  a  reduction  in 

force  (RIF)?  . OOOOOO 

c.  Move  to  a  different  job  in  the  Federal 

Government? . OOOOOO 

d.  Leave  the  FedersJ  Government 

voluntarily?  . OOOOOO 

e.  Leave  the  Federal  Government 

under  a  reduction  in  force  (RIF)? . OOOOOO 

f.  Substantially  change  the  type  of  work 

you  perform  in  your  current  job? . OOOOOO 

g.  Substantially  increase  the  amount  of 

work  you  perform  in  your  current  job?  .OOOOOO 


57.  Do  you  plan  to  look  for  another  job  in  the  coming  year? 


No  (SKIP  to  question  60)  . O 

Yes,  but  only  within  the  Federal  Government . O 

Yes,  but  only  outside  of  the  Federal  Government . O 

Yes,  I  plan  to  look  both  inside  and  outside  of  the 
Federal  Government . O 


58.  What  impact  has  each  of  the  following  had  on  your 
decision  to  look  for  another  job?  (If  the  item  does  not 
apply  to  your  situation,  please  mark  “Not  applicable.”) 

Don’t  Know/Can’t  Judge 
No  Impact 
Minimal  Impact 
Moderate  Impact 
Great  Impact 
Not  Applicable 


a.  Proposed  (or  actual)  reduction  in 

force  (RIF) . OOOOOO 

b.  Proposed  (or  actual)  furlough . OOOOOO 

c.  Proposed  (or  actual)  demotion, 

suspension,  firing . OOOOOO 

d.  Reduced  opportunity  for  advancement  .OOOOOO 

e.  Desire  to  work  in  a  less  stressful 

environment  . OOOOOO 

f.  Desire  for  more  flexibility  in  working 
conditions  (e.g.,  flexitime,  flexiplace, 

part-time) . OOOOOO 

g.  Proposed  or  actual  changes  in 

retirement  or  other  benefits . OOOOOO 


59.  If  you  are  not  looking  for  a  job  outside  of  the 

Government,  to  what  extent  did  each  of  the  following 
Influence  your  decision  not  to  seek  employment 
outside  the  Government? 

Don’t  Kndw/Can’t  Judge 
To  No  Extent 
To  a  Minimal  Extent 
To  a  Moderate  Extent 
To  a  Great  Extent 
Not  Applicable 


a.  I  like  working  for  the  Federal 

Government  . OOOOOO 

b.  I  have  too  much  time  invested  in 
the  Federal  retirement  system  and 

don’t  want  to  lose  benefits . OOOOOO 

c.  The  kind  of  work  I  do  isn’t  often 

found  outside  the  Government . OOOOOO 

d.  The  job  market  is  poor  outside  the 

Government  . OOOOOO 

e.  I  don’t  think  I  could  make  as  much 

money  outside  the  Government . OOOOOO 

f.  It  is  too  hard  to  find  out  about  jobs 

outside  the  Government . ...OOOOOO 

g.  Employers  outside  the  Government 
would  not  be  anxious  to  hire  former 

Federal  employees . OOOOOO 


60.  Which  of  the  following  most  closely  describes  the 
performance  rating  you  received  at  your  last 


appraisal? 

Outstanding . O 

Exceeds  fully  successful . O 

Fully  successful  . O 

Pass  . O 

Minimally  successful  . O 

Unacceptable  . O 

Fail  . O 

Have  not  received  a  rating  . O 
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61.  To  what  extent  does  your  organization  accomplish  each 
of  the  following: 

I  Don’t  Know/Can't  Judge 

Less  than  70  percent  of  the  time  (exceptions  occur  regularly) 

r  Between  70  and  89  percent  of  the  time 

i  (most  of  the  time,  but  exceptions  are  not  uncommon) 

Between  90  and  99  percent  of  the  time  (exceptions  are  rare) 

I  Always  (without  exception) 

a.  Selects  well-qualified  persons  when  hiring 

from  outside  the  agency . OOOOO 

b.  Selects  persons  on  the  basis  of  their  relative 
ability,  knowiedge,  and  skills  when  hiring  from 

outside  the  agency . OOOOO 

c.  Promotes  people  on  the  basis  of  their  relative 

ability,  knowiedge,  and  skiils . OOOOO 

d.  Makes  seiections  based  on  fair  and  open 
competition  when  hiring  from  outside  the 

agency . OOOOO 

e.  Makes  seiections  based  on  fair  and  open 

competition  for  promotions . OOOOO 

f.  Ensures  equal  pay  for  equal  work . OOOOO 

g.  Promotes  high  standards  of  integrity,  conduct, 
and  concern  for  the  public  interest  among 

agency  employees . OOOOO 

h.  Retains  employees  on  the  basis  of  the 

adequacy  of  their  performance . OOOOO 

i.  Takes  appropriate  steps  to  correct  inadequate 

performance . OOOOO 

j.  Separates  employees  who  cannot  or  will  not 
improve  their  performance  to  meet  required 

standards . OOOOO 

k.  Protects  employees  against  arbitrary  personnel 

actions . OOOOO 

l.  Protects  employees  against  personal  favoritism  ..OOOOO 

m.  Protects  employees  against  coercion  for 

partisan  political  activities . OOOOO 

n.  Protects  employees  against  reprisal  for 

whistleblowing . OOOOO 

0.  Provides  fair  and  equitable  treatment  for 
employees  and  applicants  in  all  aspects  of 
personnel  management  without  regard  to 
their  political  affiliation,  race,  color,  religion, 
national  origin,  sex,  marital  status,  age,  or 
handicapping  condition . OOOOO 


62.  Are  you  a: 

Nonsupervisor  (SKIP  to  Section  III, 

Question  93,  Page  12)  . O 

First-level  supervisor  (i.e.,  you  sign  performance 

appraisals  for  other  employees) . O 

Second  or  higher-level  supervisor  or  manager . .  .O 


SECTION  II:  SUPERVISORS 


63.  During  the  past  2  years,  have  you  supervised 
employees  with  poor  performance  or  misconduct 
problems? 

Yes,  poor  performance  . O 

Yes,  misconduct . O 

Yes,  poor  performance  and  misconduct . O 

No  (Go  to  question  66) . O 

Not  sure  (Go  to  question  66) . O 

64.  Which  of  these  problems  did  you  have  to  deal 
with  most  recently? 

Poor  performance . O 

Misconduct  . O 

Mixed  (Both) . O 

65.  For  the  problem  referred  to  in  question  64,  what 
did  you  do,  and  what  effect  did  it  have  on  the 
employee’s  behavior? 

(Mark  ALL  that  apply,  AND  where  you  took  an 
action,  mark  what  effect  It  had.) 

No  Basis  to  Judge 
Made  Things  Worse 
Made  No  Difference 
Made  Things  Better 

I  took  this  action: 

a.  I  counseled  the  employee  and 

worked  with  him/her  informally . . .  O  O  O  O  O 

b.  I  referred  the  employee  to  a 
counseling  service  provided  by 

my  agency . O  OOOO 

c.  I  gave  the  employee  a  less-than- 

satisfactory  performance  rating  ..  O  OOOO 

d.  I  placed  the  employee  on  a 

Performance  Improvement  Plan . .  O  OOOO 

e.  I  initiated  formal  action  against 

the  employee . O  OOOO 

f.  I  took  no  action . O  OOOO 

g.  I  have  not  decided  yet  what 

todo . O  OOOO 
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66.  Since  you  have  been  a  Federal  supervisor,  have  you 
been  involved  with  a  complaint  or  appeal  filed  by  an 
employee  under  your  supervision  with  any  of  the 
following  agencies?  (Mark  a  response  for  each  part 
of  the  question.) 

Don’t  Know 
No 
Yes 


a.  Merit  Systems  Protection  Board  . OOO 

b.  Office  of  Personnel  Management . OOO 

c.  Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Commission  . .  OOO 

d.  Federal  Labor  Relations  Authority . OOO 

e.  Office  of  Special  Counsel . OOO 

67.  Of  these  agencies,  which  one  were  you  involved 
with  most  recently? 

Merit  Systems  Protection  Board . O 

Office  of  Personnel  Management . O 

Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Commission . O 

Federal  Labor  Relations  Authority . O 

Office  of  the  Special  Counsel . O 

No  involvement  with  any  of  these  agencies . O 


68.  If  you  dealt  with  a  complaint  or  appeal  filed  with  one 
of  the  above  agencies,  regarding  the  most  recent 
involvement  you  had,  how  satisfied  were  you  with 
the  way  in  which  this  case  was  handled? 


Not  applicable . O 

Very  satisfied . O 

Somewhat  satisfied  . O 

Neither  satisfied  nor  dissatisfied . O 

Somewhat  dissatisfied . O 

Very  dissatisfied  . O 

Don’t  know/Can’t  judge . O 


69.  In  the  past  3  years,  has  the  quality  of  applicants  for 
vacancies  in  your  work  group  improved  or  worsened, 
with  regard  to  EACH  of  the  fol lowing  categories  of 
positions? 

Don’t  Know/Can’t  Judge 
Greatly  Worsened 
Somewhat  Worsened 
Remained  the  Same 
Somewhat  improved 
Greatly  Improved 
No  Basis  to  Judge 
(e.g.,  had  no  vacancies  to  fill) 


a.  Wage  Grade  (trades  and  crafts) . . .  O  O  O  O  O  O  O 

b.  Clerical  or  support . OOOOOOO 

c.  Technical  (e.g.,  engineering, 
biological  or  medical  technician 

or  aide) . OOOOOOO 

d.  Entry-level  professional  or 

administrative  positions . OOOOOOO 

e.  Mid-  or  senior-level  professional 

or  administrative  positions . OOOOOOO 

f.  Senior  Executive  Service  (SES) .,  .OOOOOOO 


Don’t  Know/CaniJudge 
Strongly  Disagree 
Disagree 

Neither  Agree  Nor  Disagree 
Agree 

Strongly  Agree 

70.  Since  1993, 1  have  gained  additional 
flexibility  in  taking  personnel 

actions . OOOOOO 

71.  I  am  held  accountable  for  the  level 
of  representation  of  minorities  and 

women  in  my  work  unit . OOOOOO 

72.  I  am  held  accountable  for  the  level 
of  representation  of  persons  with 

disabilities  in  my  work  unit . OOOOOO 

73.  In  the  last  two  years,  I  had  the 
opportunity  to  take  actions 
which  could  affect  the  level  of 
representation  of  minorities, 
women,  or  persons  with  disabilities, 

in  my  work  unit . OOOOOO 


Don't  Know/Can't  Judge 
Strongly  Disagree 
Disagree 

Neither  Agree  Nor  Disagree 
Agree 

Strongly  Agree 

Not  applicable,  never  received  such  training 

74.  Training  I  have  received  in 
managing  diversity  has  helped 

me  to  be  a  better  supervisor. . OOOOOOO 

75.  Since  the  Government  undertook 
its  recent  efforts  to  downsize, 
there  has  been  a  noticeable 
reduction  in  the  number  of 
supervisory  positions  in  my 

organization . OOOOOO 


76.  Which  of  the  following  groups,  if  any,  do  you  think 
will  be  the  most  adversely  affected  by  any  efforts 
your  organization  takes  in  the  near  future  to  reduce 
the  number  of  supervisors  and  managers? 


Minorities . O 

Women . O 

Nonminority  men . O 

Minorities  and  women  equally . O 

Each  group  equally  without  regard  to  sex  or 

race/national  origin  . O 

Don’t  know . O 
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77.  How  long  have  you  been  a  supervisor? 


Less  than  1  year  (SKIP  to  question  80)  . O 

1-2  years  (SKIP  to  question  80)  . O 

3-5  years . O 

More  than  5  years . O 


78.  How  have  your  responsibilities  as  a  supervisor/ 
manager  changed  over  the  last  2  years? 


Increased  greatly  . O 

Increased  somewhat  . O 

Stayed  the  same  . O 

Decreased  somewhat  . O 

Decreased  greatly  . O 

Don’t  know/Can’t  judge . O 


79.  How  has  the  number  of  employees  you  supervise 
changed  in  the  last  2  years? 


Increased  greatly  . O 

Increased  slightly  . O 

Stayed  the  same  . O 

Decreased  slightly  . O 

Decreased  greatly  . O 

Don’t  know/Can’t  judge . O 


80.  The  Office  of  Personnel  Management  is  responsible 
for  assuring  that  Federal  personnel  management  Is 
implemented  consistent  with  the  merit  system 
principles  concerning  fair  and  equitable  treatment. 

To  what  extent  do  you  believe  0PM  is  effective  in 
assuring  that  agency  personnel  actions  are  consistent 
with  the  merit  system  principles? 


To  a  great  extent . O 

To  a  moderate  extent . O 

To  a  minimal  extent  . O 

To  no  extent . O 

Don’t  know/Can’t  judge  . O 

Not  aware  of  such  an  0PM  effort . O 


81.  To  your  knowledge,  has  your  personnel  office 


experienced  any  downsizing? 

Yes  . O 

No  (SKIP  to  question  83)  . O 

Don’t  know/Can’t  judge  (SKIP  to  question  83) . O 


82.  Below  are  listed  possible  outcomes  of  downsizing 
personnel  office  staffs.  Please  mark  the  outcome 
that  you  believe  describes  the  results  of  downsizing 
in  the  personnel  office  staff  that  services  your  unit. 
Since  the  personnel  office  downsizing: 

a.  The  speed  of  processing  actions  has 

Not  applicable;  haven’t  downsized  or 
haven’t  needed  them  since  downsizing . O 


Improved . O 

Gotten  worse  . O 

Not  changed;  still  fast  . O 

Not  changed;  still  slow  . O 

Not  changed;  still  acceptable . O 

Don’t  know/Can’t  judge . O 


b.The  availability  of  staff  to  assist  me  has 

Not  applicable;  haven’t  downsized  or 

haven’t  needed  them  since  downsizing . O 

Improved . O 

Gotten  worse  . O 

Not  changed;  still  readily  available . O 

Not  changed;  still  not  readily  available . O 

Not  changed;  still  reasonably  available  . O 

Don’t  know/Can’t  judge . O 


c.The  quality  of  assistance  provided  by  personnel  has 

Not  applicable;  haven’t  downsized  or 
haven’t  needed  them  since  downsizing . O 


Improved . O 

Gotten  worse  . O 

Not  changed;  still  high  quality . O 

Not  changed;  still  poor  quality . O 

Not  changed;  still  acceptable . O 

Don’t  know/Can’t  judge . O 


83.  To  what  extent  do  you  believe  you  typically  need 
assistance  from  your  personnel  office  when  you 
take  the  following  kinds  of  personnel  actions? 

Don’t  Know/Can’t  Judge 
To  No  Extent 
To  a  Minimal  Extent 
To  a  Moderate  Extent 
To  a  Great  Extent 


a.  Recruiting  applicants . OOOOO 

b.  Evaluating  candidates  for  a  vacancy  —  OOOOO 

c.  Hiring  a  new  employee . OOOOO 

d.  Classifying  a  job  . OOOOO 

e.  Determining  performance  awards  . OOOOO 

f.  Suspending,  demoting,  or  removing 

a  subordinate  employee . OOOOO 

g.  Developing  training  plans  for  your 

employees  . OOOOO 
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84.  To  what  extent  do  you  personally  feel  prepared  to 
take  on  greater  responsibility  in  each  of  the 
following  areas? 

Don’t  Know/Can’t  Judge 
To  No  Extent 
To  a  Minimal  Extent 
To  a  Moderate  Extent 
To  a  Great  Extent 


a.  Recruiting  applicants . OOOOO 

b.  Evaluating  candidates  for  a  vacancy  —  OOOOO 

c.  Hiring  an  employee . OOOOO 

d.  Classifying  a  job  . OOOOO 

e.  Determining  performance  awards  . OOOOO 

f.  Suspending,  demoting,  or  removing 

a  subordinate  employee . OOOOO 

g.  Developing  training  plans  for  your 

employees  . OOOOO 

85.  Have  you  hired  anyone  in  the  last  2  years? 

Yes  . O 

(SKIP  to  question  88)  . O 

86.  Were  you  given  candidates  to  consider  under  a 
priority  placement  system? 

Yes  . O 

No  (SKIP  to  question  88)  . O 

Don’t  know/Can’t  judge  . O 

87.  How  did  these  candidates  compare  to  candidates 
not  in  the  priority  placement  system? 

Not  applicable . O 

Much  better . O 

Somewhat  better . O 

Neither  better  nor  worse  . O 

Somewhat  worse  . O 

Much  worse . O 

Don’t  know/Can’t  judge . O 


88.  To  what  extent  are  you  confident  that  you  could  select 
a  well-qualified  person  for  a  vacancy  if  you  were 
required  to  give  priority  consideration  to  displaced 
employees  from  other  agencies? 

Not  applicable;  all  of  my  positions  are  so  unique 
that  no  other  agency  would  have  employees 


who  could  qualify  for  them . O 

To  a  great  extent . O 

To  a  moderate  extent . O 

To  a  minimal  extent  . O 

To  no  extent . O 

Don’t  know/Can’t  judge  . O 


89.  To  what  extent  have  budget  cuts  hindered  your  ability 
to  hire  the  best  qualified  candidates  (e.g.,  because 
there  were  insufficient  funds  to  move  candidates  to 


a  new  location)? 

Not  applicable . O 

To  a  great  extent . O 

To  a  moderate  extent . O 

To  a  minimal  extent  . O 

To  no  extent . O 

Don’t  know/Can’t  judge . O 


90.  What  effect  do  you  believe  that  classifying  jobs  into  a 
reduced  number  of  broad  bands  incorporating  several 
grade  levels  instead  of  using  the  current  15  General 
Schedule  grade  levels  (with  increased  flexibility  in 
setting  pay  rates)  would  have  on  your  ability  to  hire 


qualified  job  applicants? 

Very  positive  effect . O 

Somewhat  positive  effect . O 

Neither  positive  nor  negative  effect . O 

Somewhat  negative  effect . O 

Very  negative  effect . O 

Don’t  know/Can’t  judge . O 


91.  In  the  last  2  years,  have  you  avoided  taking  an  adverse 
action  against  an  employee  that  you  thought  might 


have  been  warranted? 

Yes  . O 

No  (SKIP  to  question  93)  . O 

Don’t  know/Can’t  judge  (SKIP  to  question  93)  . O 


92.  Please  rate  the  extent  to  which  each  of  the  following 
affected  your  decision  not  to  take  the  adverse  action. 

Don't  Know/Can't  Judge 
To  No  Extent 
To  a  Minimal  Extent 
To  a  Moderate  Extent 
To  a  Great  Extent 


a.  Concern  about  cost  to  agency  if 

employee  appealed  . OOOOO 

b.  Concern  about  time  required  to  take 
such  an  action  (including  possible 

appeals)  . OOOOO 

c.  Concern  about  the  effect  taking  the 
action  would  have  on  the  entire  work 

group . OOOOO 

d.  Lack  of  familiarity  with  procedures  for 

taking  such  an  action  . OOOOO 

e.  Concern  about  possibility  employee 

would  file  an  EEO  complaint . OOOOO 

f.  Concern  that  upper-level  management 

would  not  support  my  action . OOOOO 

g.  Other  (please  briefly  explain  in 

comments  section)  . OOOOO 
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SECTION  III:  ALL  EMPLOYEES 


How  many  years  have  you  been  a  Federal  Government 
employee  (excluding  military  service)? 

Less  than  1  year  . 

..O 

1 6  to  20  years  . . . 

..O 

1  to  5  years . 

..O 

21  to  25  years  . . . 

..O 

6  to  1 0  years  .... 

..O 

26  to  30  years  . . . 

..O 

11  to  15  years  . . . 

..O 

31  years  or  more  . 

..O 

94.  How  many  years  have  you  been  in  your  current 
position? 


Less  than  1  year  . . 

.O 

4  to  1 0  years  . 

.O 

1  to  3  years  . 

.O 

More  than  1 0  years , 

.O 

95.  Are  you: 

Male  . 

.O 

Female . 

.o 

96.  What  is  your  age? 

Under  20 . 

.O 

50-54  . 

.o 

20-29  . 

.O 

55-59  . 

.o 

30-39  . 

.O 

60-64  . 

.o 

40-49  . 

.o 

65  or  older . 

.o 

97.  What  is  your  highest  educational  ievel? 

Less  than  high  school  diploma . O 

High  school  diploma  or  GED . O 

High  school  diploma  or  GED  plus  some  college 

or  technical  school . O 

2-year  college  degree  (AA,  AS) . O 

4-year  college  degree  (BA,  BS,  or  other  bachelor’s 

degree) . O 

Some  graduate  or  professional  school  . O 

Graduate  or  professional  degree  . O 

98.  What  is  your  pay  category? 

General  schedule  (GS/GM)  or  similar . O 

Wage  grade  . O 

Executive  (SES  or  equivalent) . O 

Other . O 


99.  What  is  your  current  pay  grade? 


1  .. 

...O 

7 

..O 

13  . 

.O 

2  .. 

...O 

8 

..O 

14  . 

.O 

3  .. 

...O 

9 

..o 

15  . 

.O 

4  .. 

...O 

10 

..o 

ES-1  -  ES-6 

5  .. 

...O 

11 

..o 

(SES  pay  grades) . 

.O 

6  .. 

...O 

12 

..o 

Other . 

.O 

100.  Do  you  work  at  your  agency’s  headquarters  office 
(typicaiiy  in  Washington,  DC),  or  in  a  fieid  iocation? 

Headquarters . O  Field  location . O 


101.  Is  your  immediate  supervisor: 


General  schedule  (GS/GM) . O 

Wage  grade  (WS)  . O 

Military . O 

SES . O 

Other . O 


102.  Are  you: 

African  American  (not  of  Hispanic  origin)  . O 

Asian  Pacific  American . O 

Hispanic  . O 

Native  American  . O 

White  (not  of  Hispanic  origin)  . O 

Other . O 

103.  Where  do  you  work? 

Agriculture  . O 

Commerce  . O 

Defense 

Air  Force  . O 

Army . O 

Navy . O 

Other  DOD . O 

Education  . O 

Energy . O 

Environmental  Protection  Agency . O 

General  Services  Administration . O 

Health  and  Human  Services  . O 

Housing  and  Urban  Development . O 

Justice . O 

Labor . O 

Interior . O 

National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration . O 

Office  of  Personnel  Management . O 

Small  Business  Administration  . O 

Social  Security  Administration  . O 

State  . O 

Transportation  . O 

Treasury  . O 

Veterans  Affairs . O 

Other . O 


COMMENTS:  (Enclose  extra  sheets  if  needed) 


Please  seal  the  questionnaire  in  the  prepaid  envelope 
and  return  it  to  the  private  contractor  below  who  is 
processing  the  results.  Thank  you  for  your  assistance. 

RESEARCH  APPLICATIONS,  INC. 

414  Hungerford  Drive,  Suite  210 
Rockville,  MD  20850-4125 
ATTN:  MSPB-MPS4 
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